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Forthcoming Issues of 
The Historical Outlook will Contain: 


Full Report of the Cleveland Conference on the Teaching of History. 

Classified List of Works on the Teaching of Patriotism. 
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The Biography Nation 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE—ts origins, its movements, its growth; the suc- 
cessive steps in its long attempt to transform the Declaration of Independence from a 
nominal ideal into an actuality; the handicaps which it has had to overcome in obliter- 
ating the distinction between resident and citizen; its long struggle, by no means yet 
completed, toward equality of opportunity and true economic liberty; its progress 


toward a higher average of intellectual attainment; its manners, its customs, its in- 


stitutions; its final awakening to its tremendous responsibilities as a World Power: 
in Beard and Bagley’s THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE we find 


a conception of American history as lofty as it is new. 


A philosophy of history which is new to textbook-writing underlies the prepara- 
tion of this history. That portion of this philosophy which is concerned with the 


choice of subject-matter may be epitomized as follows: 


1. There are no sacred anecdotes in American history. 


2. Partisan, eagle-screaming history is a thing of the past; true patriotism rests upon an 
intelligent estimate of the exact degree in which we have achieved national success. 


3. Individuals are historically important only in so far as they are representative. 


4. History is, as has often been claimed, valuable partly for its biographical interest; 
but the life of a nation rather than that of an individual challenges the biographer’s highest 
art. 

5. Social history does not mean socialistic history; on the contrary, socialism is aggra- 
vated by public indifference to social questions. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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‘‘Over There”’ in Siberia 


BY CAPTAIN LAURENCE B. PACKARD. 


WITH THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES AT VLADIVOSTOK, 


To protect the withdrawal of the Czecho-Slovak 
forces from Russian territory, to prevent great quan- 
tities of war material in Eastern Siberia from falling 
into the possession of the enemy, and to thwart the 
expected activities of released Austro-German war 
prisoners throughout Siberia—was the mission gen- 
erally attributed in the public mind, to the American 
Expeditionary Forces dispatched to Vladivostok in 
August and September, 1918. The members of the 
Expedition expected, of course, that they would oc- 
cupy Berlin from the East synchronously with the 
crossing of the Rhine by their brothers of the 
A. E. F. in France. Certainly they did not know, 
and Washington, even if the knowledge was available, 
could not publish the facts that the Czecho-Slovaks 
did not need any protection for a “ withdrawal” 
which was being converted into a movement of direct 
interference in the political affairs of Russia, or that 
the danger from Austro-German war prisoners was 
largely imaginary or that the possibility of German 
acquisition of the supplies at Vladivostok was remote. 

Nor was it to be expected, even from an open diplo- 
macy, that the object of the Expedition could be 
stated in connection with the Far Eastern question or 
with the numerous possibilities which have been as- 
sociated with the policy of the Japanese Empire in its 
relation to the war and the participants therein. The 
tense military situation in France from May to Au- 
gust, 1918, was sufficient to distract public attention 
from the intricacies of the Far Eastern situation and 
their possible bearing upon the future of China, Rus- 
sia and Siberia. Such notice as was bestowed upon 
the Orient in these days was attracted by the “ heroic 
anabasis ” of the Czecho-Slovaks and the dreaded be- 
trayal of Russian resources into enemy hands. The 
public applauded the President’s declaration of 
“standing by Russia,” and expressed vague hopes of 
extending all sorts of assistance to Russia, assuming 
that the Siberian expedition would open up the way 
for such, or would perhaps participate in establishing 
political stability and the development of a nucleus 
for a military recrudescence. With the eager co- 
operation of “millions” of Russian volunteers who 
would flock to be equipped and led by our forces, Ber- 
lin could be captured from the East. 

It is impossible to state how much Washington 
knew about the actual state of affairs when the deci- 
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sion to “ co-operate ”’ with the Allies in Siberia was 
reached. It is impossible to state how far such in- 
formation as was furnished by those Allies who were 
in a position to know the whole truth, was candid and 
complete. It is not only possible, but it is also prob- 
able, that certain of the Allies who were deeply inter- 
ested in the destinies of Russia and the Far Eastern 
peoples, consciously distorted their representation of 
the situation in Siberia, trusting to their ability, once 
intervention was agreed upon, to guide the develop- 
ment of circumstances in conformity with the interests 
of their particular hopes and ambitions. Undoubt- 
edly the widely advertised association of the expedi- 
tion with the cause of the Czecho-Slovaks had its 
effect upon the morale of the Central Powers, but its 
effect on the representative of a genuinely unselfish 
and entirely disinterested Power in the midst of the 
Siberian confusion and the doubtful attitude of Rus- 
sia’s “‘ friends” can hardly be overestimated even at 
this close range. 

When General Graves assumed command of the two 
regiments of American infantry at Vladivostok, in 
September, 1918, these various “friends” threat- 
ened to make confusion in Siberia worse confounded. 
There seemed to be no unity of purpose. The French 
had been acting upon the belief that by supporting the 
Czecho-Slovak echelons, stationed from the Urals to 
Vladivostok, a working basis could be had for a con- 
servative reconstruction of the Russian political sys- 
tem. The British favored the selection of a suitable 
“strong” man who might be backed by the Allies 
sufficiently to enable a group of leaders to collect 
about him and begin the regeneration of Russia. The 
Japanese appeared so willing to support any or all of 
the various Russian or Cossack aspirants for leader- 
ship in the work of regeneration that their intentions 
toward the welfare of Russia as a whole, particularly 
her political unity, were seriously to be mistrusted. 

Ataman Semeonov’s “Separate Manchurian De- 
tachment” and Ataman Kalmykov’s Ussuri Cossacks 
were in the field, supported by Japanese money and 
munitions, ostensibly fighting the Bolsheviks and ob- 
securely striving for a “ great and free Russia.” Gen- 
eral Horvat, connected with the interests of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, and publicly associated with a 
Japanese “orientation,” also headed a group of 


“ regenerators.” These elements scarcely heeded the 
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exfsStence of the “‘ All Siberian” Government of Volo- 
godski at Omsk, which, indeed, had none too much in- 
fluence over its own constituent parts—the localities 
along the Trans-Siberian railroad where the Czecho- 
Slovaks had overthrown Soviet establishments. An 
undercurrent of popular distrust toward all of these 
authorities existed throughout Eastern Siberia. 

The arrival of the various expeditionary forces at 
Vladivostok, from August to October, consisting of 
two American infantry regiments and some replace- 
ment troops, more than two Japanese divisions, and 
detachments of British, French, Italian, Canadian 
and Chinese troops was differently received by the 
various Siberian political factions. Each had its own 
aspirations and expected assistance for its own par- 
ticular plans for saving Russia. The press of the 
Priamur Province indicated that nct only was there 
no consensus of opinion as to what was desirable, but 
also that there was no clear or definite conception of 
what ought to be done or of how to do it. The mo 
tives of the co-operating powers \.ere construed ac- 
cording to the attitude of the individual political 
group. The population was apathetic on questions of 
public importance—perhaps becau:e of fear; there 
appeared to be no readiness for action and no espe- 
cial interest in any one’s else action. There was per- 
haps a general feeling of resignation and willingness 
to accept the intervention of the Allies in view of the 
fact that it could not be prevented. 

From the military point of view, the situation was 
by no means as serious as it had been represented, at 
least in the American press. In the spring of 1918 
the echelons of Czecho-Slovak troops had begun their 
exodus from the Ukraine, via the Trans-Siberian 
railroad to Vladivostok. Passage had been permitted 
through Russia by the Soviet authorities in agreement 
with Masaryk. Their object was to leave Russian 
territory and join their brothers on the Western front. 
In return for a free passage out of Russia, they 
promised to abs‘ain from all interference with the in- 
ternal politics of Russia. The Czecho-Slovaks’ claim 
that they loyally observed this agreement is open to 
grave doubt. Their insistence that in spite of loyalty 
on their part, they were treacherously attacked by the 
Bolsheviks while unobtrusively making their way 
east, is not substantiated by such evidence as they 
have cared to publish in the official version of their 
experience. 

The Czecho-Slovak movement out of Russia was not 
a journey “de luxe,” and undoubtedly there were 
many irritating delays and some cases of unpleasant 
opposition, but as yet no adequate justification has 
been presented for the action of the Czechs in sud- 
denly halting their progress and in seizing control of 
practically all of the Trans-Siberian line from 
Cheliabinsk to Irkutsk, and the city of Vladivostok. 
On May 14, 1918, an accident at Cheliabinsk fur- 
nished the signal for the rupture between the Czechs 
and the Soviets. At this moment there were some 
seven or eight thousand Czecho-Slovaks at Vladivos- 
tok, and about thirty-four or thirty-five thousand more 


were in echelons along the railroad from the Urals to 
Lake Baikal. 

A “legend ” of the heroic and brilliant feats of the 
Czecho-Slovaks in extricating themselves from this 
situation and in fighting their way “out” of Russia 
has already begun to spring up. The treachery of 
the Bolsheviks and the machinations of the German 
agents—particularly von Mirbach—are described as 
responsible for an effort to stop the Czechs at all 
costs, exterminating them if necessary. In view of 
what the Czecho-Slovaks were able to do, in this mo- 
ment of danger, the utter absurdity of these charges 
and the affected fear based thereon is apparent. 
There is excellent circumstantial evidence to indicate 
that in accord with one of the Great Powers, pre- 
sumably France, the Czecho-Slovaks, at an opportune 
moment, stopped their movement, seized the towns 
where the echelons happened to be, and overthrew the 
local Soviet authorities. The announcement of Al- 
lied co-operation in Siberia coincided with the next 
step of the Czechs which consisted of a well-planned 
campaign against the Bolshevik forces in European 
Russia. 

At the moment, therefore, when the Allies set out 
to “rescue”’ the Czecho-Slovaks, these soldiers were 
practically safely out of Bolshevik Russia and were 
in virtual control of the most important part of Si- 
beria; they were opposed by no organized forces of 
any considerable strength between the Urals and 
Irkutsk. In fact, no serious opposition had been en- 
countered in their seizure of the railroad stations from 
Cheliabinsk to Krasnoyarsk. No one knew better 
than the Czechs that the Bolsheviks would have been 
only too glad to see them entirely out of Russia, and 
no one knew more authoritatively than the Czechs 
how weak and disorganized Soviet Russia and Siberia 
were at just that moment. 

If nothing more than the projects of these modern 
Xenophons existed to enlighten us upon the situation 
in Russia and Siberia, in June and July, 1918, we 
could infer that either their own account of it is 
grotesquely inaccurate or that the purposes of Allied 
interference were most curiously represented to the 
public. As soon as Allied assistance began to appear, 
the Czecho-Slovaks contemplated the execution of the 
following operations by their forces: Gaida, a young 
captain, in his twenties, soon to be a general, with 
some three thousand troops, was to proceed east from 
the Ural region, along the railroad, and effect a junc- 
tion with General Dietrichs who was to move north 
from Vladivostok, where there were now (June-July) 
about 10,000 Czechs, through the Ussuri valley to the 
Amur valley, thus securing the line of communica- 
tions. Secondly, General (then captain) Cecek was 
to establish a force on the Volga with a view to mov- 
ing down the river into southern Russia. Thirdly, 
Captain Syrovy, subsequently a general, was to take 
Ekaterinburg and proceed towards Vologda, whence 
possibilities of an advance toward Moscow or the 
Archangel region existed. Operations began bravely, 
but soon slowed up in the Volga and Ekaterinburg 
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theatres, because of the increasing strength of the 
Soviet armies and the lack of Siberian support for the 
Czecho-Slovaks. ‘The Czechs alone were unequal to 
this great project, particularly when the Bolsheviks 
began to organize. ‘There was no enthusiasm what- 
ever among the people of Western Siberia for the 
Czecho-Slovak campaign. With difficulty, the Omsk 
government, which was trying to establish itself, mus- 
tered a few almost useless thousands to work with the 
Czechs. 

Gaida’s campaign which has been so glowingly de- 
scribed in the American press, met with little more 
than Slavic indifference and lethargy. He had no 
difficulty in moving rapidly eastwards and capturing 
practically without resistance all but the last of the 
forty-one tunnels along the railroad around the south- 
ern end of Lake Baikal. Although there was ample 
notice of his approach, the much dreaded Bolsheviks 
had taken few measures to hinder his operations; 
some obstructing was accomplished by destroying 
railway facilities, but nothing checked the rapidity or 
ease of the movement until the further half of the last 
tunnel was dynamited! This obstruction was quickly 
cleared away, and by the 17th of August traffic was 
again uninterruptedly possible., No military engage- 
ments of any magnitude had occurred. 

Dietrichs, however, who had moved out of Vladi- 
vostok during the first few days of July and captured 
Nikolsk on the 5th, soon encountered a real military 
opposition. A motley assemblage of “ Red” troops, 
Bolsheviks, adventurers and a few released Austro- 
German war prisoners, in all, perhaps, some 5,000 
effectives, barred his progress along the Ussuri River. 
After some costly engagements north of Spasskoye, 
August 1, the Czecho-Slovaks were forced to draw 
back, entrench and await reinforcements from the 
Allies which were to arrive shortly at Vladivostok. 

French, British and Japanese were soon on the 
scene, but no advance was attempted for some time. 
By the middle of the month the Twelfth Japanese 
Division was concentrated in the vicinity of the front, 
and two regiments of American troops had disem- 
barked at Vladivostok. These troops were the 27th 
and 81st Infantry, under command of Colonel Styer, 
who at once informed the representatives of General 
Otani, the Japanese Commander-in-Chief and senior 
military officer among the Allied commands, that he 
was ready to co-operate with the Allied forces. Be- 
fore requesting the movement of American troops, 
however, the Japanese command began an attack on 
August 24, and in the battle of Kraevski completely 
routed the enemy, driving them north towards 
Khabarovsk. 

When the Japanese pursuit was well under way, the 
American command was requested to send the 27th 
Infantry on a detour march through difficult country 
to clear up the rear of the advance on the Japanese 
right. This movement was expeditiously accom- 
plished, but not before the Japanese pursuit had been 
fully effected and the city of Khabarovsk was at the 
disposal of the Japanese column. All that now re- 
mained of the campaign was to clear the Amur valley 


of organized opposition. This was accomplished dur- 
ing the early part of September by the 7th Japanese 
Division in conjunction with the forces of Gaida and 
Ataman Semeonov moving down the Amur from the 
vicinity of Verknieudinsk, and the 12th Japanese Di- 
vision with two companies of the 27th American In- 
fantry moving up the river from Khabarovsk. The 
7th Japanese Division had reached the Amur from 
Manchuria. No heavy engagements occurred, be- 
cause there were no enemy forces present in any con- 
siderable numbers. The screen of Japanese cavalry 
sufficed, in most instances, to clear the advance. At 
Kraevski there may have been as many as 8,000 
enemy troops engaged, but their number is uncertain; 
all estimates of their strength were regularly exag- 
gerated. They rapidly disappeared after this battle, 
and no open hostilities occurred until local conditions 
produced sporadic outbreaks between the Japanese 
and irregular forces early in 1919. 

The total Japanese casualties as published in the 
Dalny Vostok, February 28, 1919, covering the period 
from August until January, 270 battle casualties and 
229 died, indicate the magnitude of the operations. 
Incidentally, it is to be noted that practically no cap- 
tures of released Austro-German war prisoners were 
announced. 


A month before the armistice was signed there were 
no visible signs of enemies in Siberia. The Czecho- 
Slovak advance on the Volga front had been brought 
to a definite halt, and differences between them and 
their Russian collaborators boded ill for any further 
undertakings in this neighborhood. In November, the 
Vologodski government at Omsk had given way, un- 
der a coup d'etat, to the dictatorship of Admiral Kol- 
chak, effected with British assistance. The Czechs 
were displeased with this coup and the dictatorship. 
Neither the Allies nor the United States was com- 
mitted to a war with the Bolsheviks, and hence it was 
difficult from now on for the Allied forces to deter- 
mine which “ Russia” was to be the recipient of 
their assistance. Garrison duty was the chief occu- 
pation of the American expedition, at least. 

Clearly there was no political unity in Siberia. 
The Kolchak regime was not unreservedly accepted in 
Eastern Siberia, and the independent forces of 
Semeonov and Kalmykov persistently remained far 
away from the actual scene of fighting against the 
Bolsheviks. They constituted centres of disaffection 
and disorder in the Far East. General Horvat had 
been named as supreme representative of Kolchak in 
the Far East, but his authority was hardly nominal. 
The efforts of his chief of staff, General Ivanov Rinov, 
to recruit soldiers for the Kolchak army met with no 
popular response. 

No enthusiasm was evinced for the regeneration of 
Russia under any of the leaders then in the field. Nor 
did the presence of the various Allied forces inspire 
any tendency to flock about their banners as nuclei for 
the reconstruction of the Russian army. Efforts to 


stimulate public support by “army days,” troop 
parades, public subscriptions, or the opening, under 
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British patronage and instruction, of a school for 
training officers, fell comparatively flat. 

The people appeared to suspect all outside inter- 
ference, and the term “ reactionary” was frequently 
applied to Kolchak and the officials of his regime. 
Mobilization was frequently decreed, but no visible 
attention was paid to the proclamations, at least in the 
cities; and the officials obviously did not dare to at- 
tempt to enforce the decrees. Small “ punitive” 
detachments, however, were sent out into the country 
to impress recruits from among the small towns and 
villages. But the men of “draft” age disappeared, 
and the troops frequently committed outrages in the 
endeavor to prevent this flight of the young men. 
When the Zemstvo at Vladivostok ventured to discuss 
a protest against these measures of the troops of Gen- 
eral Ivanov Rinov, its members were arrested, and 
the paper which ventured to publish even the state- 
ment that the matter had been discussed was sup- 
pressed. An order was issued that no paper should 
print any material upon the conduct or operations of 
the troops of Ivanov Rinov. 

Proceedings of this character did not tend to in- 
crease the respect of the members of the American 
Expeditionary Forces for the Kolchak regime. Nor 
were they impressed by the presence of many seem- 
ingly important Generals and other officers of the for- 
mer Russian army in Vladivostok who spent much 
time and money in the cafes of that city. The 
numerous discussions in the Priamur newspapers, 
moreover, as to what ought to be done to restore the 
motherland, and the necessity of building up the army 
as the first step, ill accorded with the evident unwill- 
ingness of so many men of military experience to par- 
ticipate in the actual work. 

Some of these military people are frankly reaction- 
ary, and hope for the restoration of the Romanovs. 
They are exceedingly disappointed that the Allies 
have not joined battle with the Bolsheviks and display 
bitterness against America as the chief opponent of 
such conduct, and refer to the necessity of seeking 
support from the Japanese in consequence. This is 
supposed to be a reference which is particularly gall- 
ing to American sensitiveness. 

Frequent references, indeed, to the policy of Japan 
in Siberia were made in the Vladivostok newspapers. 
At first, that is, during the fall of 1918, there was a 
tendency to take alarm at every indication of Japa- 
nese activity. Japan was accused of conducting a 
campaign to reduce the value of the rouble, of efforts 
to secure control of the economic resources of Siberia, 
and even of designs upon the territorial integrity of 
Trans-Baikailia. Some justification, undoubtedly, 
existed for suspicions of Japanese intentions. Cer- 
tainly there was ground for the numerous complaints 
which were raised about the conduct of Japanese 
troops toward the native population in districts where 
their forces were stationed. 

A propaganda was undoubtedly instituted on behalf 
of Japanese interests. The Dalny Vostok, published 
in Vladivostok, was especially active in urging the 
value of Japanese assistance to Russia, in describing 


the rapprochement of Japanese commercial interests 
and those of Siberia, and in printing uncomplimentary 
references to America and the “ hooliganism” of her 
soldiers. But it is doubtful if such methods affected 
many people besides the admitted reactionaries. 

The relation of the American troops to the popu- 
lation was as nearly excellent as the very unusual con- 
ditions would permit. The inactivity of the troops 
and their ardent desire, after the armistice, to go 
home, the absence of any adequate diversions in the 
vicinity of Vladivostok, and the fact that there was so 
very little in common between them and the Siberian 
population, constituted a situation in which content 
and amiability were difficult of achievement. Never- 
theless, the American forces commanded fully as much 
respect and confidence from the natives as those of 
any other army present. The kindliness of the dough- 
boy toward children is proverbial, and the parents of 
the Russian children had no reason for feeling other- 
wise than well disposed toward the American soldiers. 

Our expedition was scrupulously careful of the 
rights and property of the Russian people and the 
local authorities. In fact, as a result of this care, the 
facilities of the American troops were sometimes in- 
ferior to those possessed by the troops of the asso- 
ciated expeditions. Our reputation for justice fre- 
quently exposed our finances, also, to the rapacious- 
ness of those natives who hoped to derive advantages 
from claims levied for damages or fancied injuries. 

Whenever disturbance threatened, or the activity of 
Kalmykov and other high-handed agents menaced the 
safety of the population, appeals for protection were 
promptly made at Amerikanski headquarters. Con- 
sidering that the Japanese officers were usually the 
“senior officers present,” these appeals were often 
embarrassing, and the diplomatic task of the Ameri- 
can command was a delicate and difficult one. 

One “ affaire”’ of this character was unusually in- 
teresting and almost untoward. Ataman Kalmykov 
made his headquarters in Khabarovsk, where were 
also the headquarters of the 27th American infantry 
and the 12th Japanese Division. Lieutenant General 
Oi, of the Imperial Japanese Army, was the senior 
officer present. Kalmykov assumed supreme civil au- 
thority in the Ussuri district, and was at odds with 
all other visible Russian forms of government. It 
was impossible to determine his relation to General 
Horvat, Semeonov or Kolchak. From the Japanese 
he had received arms and money, and appeared to 
be in entire accord with them. To support his rather 
irregular force of Cossacks he levied contributions 
upon the local population, and when the supply ran 
short he resorted to the practice of causing the arrest 
of well-to-do citizens and forcing them, by flogging 
and torture, if necessary, to pay heavy fines on the 
charge of pro-Bolshevism. 

The Ussuri district was terrorized by Kalmykov 
and his methods. His troops were wretchedly cared 
for, and were the subiects of a cruel and brutal 
“ discipline” which was fully the equal of that sort 
of atrociousness ordinarily associated with the Bolshe- 
vik regime. They were frequently employed as exe- 
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cutioners of the victims with whom the “ Judge Advo- 
cate’s Department”’ had finished the work of extor- 
tion. Several hundred civilians met death or physical 
violence at the hands of these “troops.’”” These con- 
ditions are not mere journalistic elaborations, but ex- 
isted under the very eyes of members of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. 

On the night of January 27-28, 1919, 700 of 
Kalmykov’s force—i.e., about half the entire unit—de- 
serted. Some three hundred fled into hiding in near- 
by towns, thirty went to the Chinese headquarters for 
protection, and 898 marched in a body with arms and 
equipment, including artillery and animals, to the 
headquarters of the 27th American Infantry and sur- 
rendered themselves, asking for protection. 

The deserters were disarmed, and then given what 
was probably their first square meal in some time. 
The question of their disposal at once became a deli- 
cate one. Kalmykov and the Japanese commander 
each protested the situation. Eventually the muti- 
neers were allowed to depart individually in peace and 
safety; the arms were returned, on request, to their 
owners—the Japanese. The incident was thereby 


closed, and Kalmykov’s deposition by the Assembly of 
the Ussuri Cossacks, who had mustered up enough 
courage to meet and discuss the situation, ended the 
reign of terror. It is interesting to note the protest 
of a “certain” paper, subsidized by a “ certain” 
power—as the Japanese press would phrase the mat- 
ter—against the American handling of the situation, 
on the grounds that by receiving these deserters we 
were interfering with the work of building up the 
Russian army for the regeneration of “ gre.t and 
mighty Russia.” 

By the first of May, 1919, the arrangements be- 
tween the Powers had been effected for the operation 
of the Trans-Siberian Railroad, and various portions 
of the line were assigned to the troops of the different 
expeditionary forces for protection and guard. This 
work became the chief duty of the military detach- 
ments, and the United States then began the replace- 
ment of the personnel of its forces. 

Our expedition had been a very important factor, 
by its mere presence in helping to save Russia from 
herself and some of her most solicitous “ friends.” At 
least, so far, she retains the possibility of being saved. 


Canada — Our Neglected Neighbor 


BY CARL WITTKE, PH.D., OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS. 


It frequently is the misfortune of man to pay least 
attention to those who live nearest, and among all his 
acquaintances to make the least effort to understand 
and appreciate his next-door neighbor. American 
historians have laid themselves open to this charge of 
neglect in a most astounding fashion. The ‘ Depart- 
ments of American History” in practically all of our 
colleges persist in offering courses on “ American 
History,” with never an apology for the fact that 
“America” in this sense means simply the United 
States. It has not been until very recently that our 
departments of history deemed it worth while to give 
some attention to our sister republics in Latin Amer- 
ica, and to regard the study of their history as really 
profitable. A careful examination of the bulletins of 
most of our leading colleges and universities reveals 
the amazing fact that nowhere is there a course to be 
had on the history of the greatest of our neighbors, 
Canada. 

The war has done something to break down our iso- 
lation. Many of our own boys, impatient of the de- 
lay of our own government, crossed the boundary into 
the Great Empire of the North, and fought alongside 
the Canadians on the fields of Flanders. Most 
Americans know something of Canada’s truly wonder- 
ful war record—a record in many respects as splen- 
did as our own, when we take the resources and man- 
power of the two nations into consideration. Some of 
us have heard a little about Canadian events since the 
cessation of hostilities—the problems of reconstruc- 
tion, the social unrest in Canada, and Canada’s place 
in the proposed League of Nations—but our knowl- 
edge of Canadian affairs began, for the most of us, 


with the war, and is likely to end with the war. Few 
among us are familiar with Canada’s earlier history, 
or understand her place in the great empire to whose 
defence she sprang so valiantly, or even her past re- 
lations with the United States. The great majority 
would find it exceedingly difficult to describe even the 
framework of the Canadian government, or to identify 
a single present-day Canadian political leader. In the 
mind of the average student who has exposed himself 
to a general course in “American History,” the name 
Canada may call up vague memories of a few boun- 
dary disputes or of the even deadlier fisheries arbitra- 
tions, but hardly anything more. Of the fascinating 
history of Canada, from the romantic days of the 
French regime to our own, we have remained woefully 


ignorant. And yet there is much in the study of - 


Canadian history that will prove both interesting and 
profitable, not only to the lover of history for its own 
sake, but also to the man who is interested in the prac- 
tical relations of the two countries to each other. 
There are many curious parallelisme in Canadian his- 
tory and our own, and many significant contrasts. 
Our institutions and those of our northern neighbor 
are alike of British origin; they have developed under 
American frontier conditions, and both countries have 
arrived at a republicanism that is the marvel of the 
world, but each by its own peculiar methods. Canada 
is an independent nation, and yet a part of the great 
British Empire, held together by those mystic bonds 
which few of us understand or properly appreciate. 
In the years to come, the relations between the 
United States and Canada will undoubtedly become 
more important. They ought to become even more 
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cordial than they have Leen in the last few decades. 
The teachers of history in both countries could do 
much to foster these friendly relations by awakening 
in their students and their peoples an interest in, and 
appreciation for, their great neighbor. The war has 
increased our interest in Canada, and the present 
seems, therefore, to be the psychological moment to 
launch in our colleges new courses on the history of 
Canada, with special emphasis upon the relations of 
these two great democracies with each other. It is 
the purpose of this paper to call attention to just a 
few of the interesting chapters in Canadian history, 
with the hope that it may stimulate some to a serious 
study of our hitherto neglected neighbor to the north. 

The romantic history of the French regime in 
Canada will never lose its fascination for those who 
read history simply because they love the muse. 
Parkman has seen to that. The student of American 
history who is interested in colonial beginnings can 
find in Canadian history before 1763 much material 
that can be used as a basis for comparison between the 
French and English colonizing methods, and to ac- 
count for the final triumph of the English in the 
struggles that really determined that most of North 
America should be an Anglo-Saxon and not a Latin 
nation. The centralized autocracy of New France, 
the paternalistic rule of the French governors and in- 
tendants, the influence of the clergy, the attempt to 
transplant Continental feudalism to America, afford 
sharp contrasts with the development of liberalism 
and political self-consciousness in the thirteen Atlan- 
tic colonies. How the end of French power in North 
America affected the history of the English settle- 
ments has been pointed out time and again. The re- 
moval of the French and Indian menace, the necessity 
of reorganizing the British Empire, and the more 
rigorous enforcement of the British colonial policy 
with its consequent restrictions upon American trade, 
were responsible for setting in motion the events that 
led directly to the birth of a new nation in America. 
The French regime left its marks in Canada. The 
problems arising from the seignioral system in New 
France were not settled until 1854, and the Quebec of 
to-day is as distinct in many ways from the other 
provinces of the Dominion as French Canada was 
from the British Provinces in 1763. Every Canadian 
politician can testify to the necessity of catering to 
the peculiarities of the French Canadian population 
in Lower Canada. 

British rule over the newly acquired territory was 
very mild from the outset, and showed great regard 
for the religion, laws and customs of the conquered. 
The Quebec Act, really the first governmental meas- 
ure for Canada, satisfied the Canadians, as is evi- 
denced by their conduct during the American Revolu- 
tion. If there is any criticism to be made of the act, 
it is that it made too little effort to Anglicize the 
population, and really perpetuated French national- 
ity. In the thirteen colonies, the Quebec Act was re- 
garded as a direct blow at the expansion of the colo- 
nies, and was listed with the other “ intolerable acts ” 


as the immediate cause of the outbreak of hostilities 
with England. 

When the Revolution came, many American leaders 
believed Canada could be enlisted for the Revolu- 
tionary cause as a fourteenth colony, and there began 
a vigorous campaign, by organized propaganda and 
later by military force, to convince the Canadians of 
the necessity of taking up arms against British 
tyrannies. ‘The Congress at Philadelphia sent ad- 
dresses to the inhabitants of Quebec, and tried to 
arouse a population which, for the most part, could 
not read, by quoting the French philosophers on the 
rights of man. A Boston Committee of Correspond- 
ence sent an emissary to invite Canada to participate 
in the second Continental Congress. Jay, Samuel 
Adams and Deane drafted “An Address to the Op- 
pressed Inhabitants of Canada,” and a thousand 
copies, in French, were scattered in various Canadian 
towns. Montgomery’s army fired arrows into Que- 
bec, bearing inflammatory letters to the inhabitants. 
Canada refused to become converted. Few of the 
French inhabitants took any interest in such abstrac- 
tions as the rights of man, and the English merchants 
in Canada were not anxious to participate in a move- 
ment that would involve a boycott against British 
trade. But in spite of repeated failures to arouse 
Canada, the scheme was never entirely abandoned. In 
1778, after the French alliance, D’Estaing issued an 
address to his ‘ Fellow Countrymen ” in Canada, and 
as late as 1781, Washington was still considering the 
possibility of a joint attack of French and Continen- 
tal troops on Canada. It may have been jealousy of 
the French, coupled with memories of the old regime 
in New France and a determination never to allow 
French rule to be re-established in North America, 
that prevented really serious attempts to put these 
later plans into operation. 

For Canada, the peace treaty of 1783 meant the 
birth of a new world-state on her southern border. In 
the future, Canada must either yield to pressure from 
the south and merge her identity with that of the 
great American Republic, or she must cling whole- 
heartedly to the British connection anc develop a na- 
tional life of her own. From the War of 1812, when 
the United States made another foolhardy attempt to 
free Canadians from British rule, dates the beginning 
of a real Canadian national consciousness. This war, 
so inglorious for the Americans and British alike, was 
for Canada “ the blood-pledge of the birth of a na- 
tion.” 

The rise of a new foreign state to the south natur- 
ally raised such problems as the settlement of boun- 
daries, border troubles, trade relations, fishing rights, 
ete., problems settled for the most part in an amica- 
ble and cordial spirit. But by far the most impor- 
tant result of the War for American Independence 
was the coming of the Loyalists, especially to Ontario 
and the Maritime Provinces. With this migration 
began the clamor for self-government and British in- 
stitutions, and also the friction between the French 
province of Quebec and the other English provinces 
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which led eventually to the Union Act of 1840, and 
then to Confederation. Nothing is more interesting 
than the results of this heavy Loyalist migration to 
Canada, especially as it affected the development of 
Canadian institutions and political ideals. Inciden- 
tally, the study of this phase of the question may re- 
mind the student of the American Revolution of some- 
thing he frequently forgets, namely, that the Revolu- 
tion involved a terrific domestic struggle between the 
radicals and the conservatives, and that there were 
many of the best elements of the population of the 
thirteen colonies—actually a majority in several colo- 
nies at the outbreak of hostilities—who opposed the 
Revolution so bitterly that they finally preferred exile 
to submission to the new republicanism. The Loyal- 
ists in Canada, with their anti-republican sentiments, 
became a perpetual barrier to annexation to the 
United States. 

The period from 1815 to the Rebellion of 1837 was 
a period of almost constant agitation for political re- 
forms and the rights of self-government. England 
had not yet taken to heart the lessons of 1775-1783, 
and not until after the abortive Canadian Rebellion of 
1837 did British statesmen learn the art of govern- 
ing a vast world-empire. The student of the evolu- 
tion of self-government and democracy will find much 
in this period worthy of his attention. It was a strug- 
gle by the assembly to control the public revenues, 
for reform in the land system, for greater municipal 
rights, and finally for responsible government. Both 
parties to the struggle were too obstinate to make 
timely concessions, but when the revolt actually came 
in 1887, it was due not so much to the tyranny of 
England as to the dishonesty and inefficiency of the 
corrupt oligarchy at Quebec and Toronto which the 
Constitution Act of 1791 had made possible. The 
revolt was a mere “ flare-up,” but it accomplished 
practically everything the rebels had in mind. It is 
especially interesting to students of United States 
history to read of the Canadian “ minute-men,” of 
the Canadian “Sons of Liberty,” their “ Liberty 
Caps”’ and “ Liberty Trees;” of the boycott of Brit- 
ish goods, and the wearing of homespun; and the 
radical Papineau, who led the revolt in Lower 
Canada, inevitably recalls to mind “ that Matchiavel 
of Chaos” of our own revolution, Sam Adams. The 
rebellion received considerable support from the 
United States; after Mackenzie’s escape to Buffalo 
the border was alive with meetings of American sym- 
pathizers ; Hunters’ Lodges,’ sworn to wipe out the 
last remnants of royal power in America, and other 
“Patriot Societies” and “ Refugee Conventions ” 
were organized in many parts of the United States, 
and for a year or two the Canadian authorities were 
busy repelling invasions from the United States. 
They extended along the border from Sackett’s Har- 
bor to Detroit, and ranged from the rather violent 
engagement, “ The Battle of the Windmill,”’ to the 
farcical attack upon Windsor from Detroit. 

The Rebellion of 1887 led to Lord Durham’s epoch- 
making report, and the Union Act which went into 
effect in 1841. Many of the most serious abuses were 


eliminated, but it required another period of agitation 
before responsible government was finally established, 
under the administration of Lord Elgin, Durham’s 
son-in-law. 

In 1867, the movement for confederation in 
Canada bore fruit in the passage and acceptance of 
the British North America Act. Again the example 
of the great prosperous federation to the south, and 
also the necessity of organizing against its power, es- 
pecially after the unpleasant experiences during the 
Civil War and the threatened Fenian raids, pro- 
foundly influenced the “ Fathers of Confederation.” 
In the Quebec Convention, which suggests interest- 
ing comparisons with our own Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and is the first constitutional convention in the 
British Empire, Canadians were careful to avoid the 
many mistakes of the United States, especially those 
which had been responsible for the great Civil War 
just coming to a close, and so built a strong central 
government with all reserved powers vested in it, 
rather than in the member states. The student of 
government will have no difficulty in becoming inter- 
ested in a comparison of federal institutions in Canada 
and in the United States, and will probably be some- 
what amused by the studied attempt of the Canadians 
to imitate the customs and procedure of the Parlia- 
ment of the mother country. The throne in the “ red 
chamber” of the Canadian Senate—“ the graveyard 
of politicians ”’—modelled on the chamber of the 
Lords at Westminster; the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod, and ceremonials that are borrowed from 
British procedure, appear as striking anachronisms 
in this western democracy. 

Canada’s economic policies and commercial rela- 
tions have been greatly affected by the United States. 
The change in the British commercial policy, after 
1846, modified Canadian trade and industry, and led 
first to the Elgin Reciprocity Treaty with the United 
States, and finally to the adoption of a protective 
tariff policy. In making this change to the “ Na- 
tional Policy,” Canadians were undoubtedly influ- 
enced by the prosperity of their southern neighbor 
under the protective regime. The protective system 
has fastened itself upon Canada and her political par- 
ties. It has built up a vicious group of vested inter- 
ests, and in the capitalists and manufacturers of 
Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal, etc., Canada has an in- 
fluence at work upon her government which resem- 
bles rather closely our own Wall Street. She is find- 
ing it necessary to take steps to guard her political 
life against the influence of the interests and privi- 
leged classes. With the opening of the great west, 
Canada has come under the same frontier influences 
that the United States experienced for the last cen- 
tury as the frontier line moved steadily westward to 
the Pacific. She has had the same problem of pro- 
moting and regulating her railroads, working out a 
land policy, and governing her New West, when its 
control had finally been wrested from the Hudson 
Bay Company. In two cases, the Red River and the 


Saskatchewan Valley rebellions—rebellions under the 
leadership of the fanatical Louis Riel, who somehow 
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recalls our own John Brown—it required insurrec- 
tions to impress upon the government at Ottawa the 
rights of the frontiersmen and the native population. 
Canada has her Indian problem, and her conservation 
problem, and, on the whole, she hes handled them 
more intelligently than we have, and has avoided 
many of our mistakes. In the prairie provinces, the 
Dominion has he: discontented farmer popu!ation that 
has at last organized politically to oppose the New 
Feudalism of the capitalists who control the railroads, 
grain elevators and mills, and frequently deprive the 
farmer of the profits of his labor. It was a great day 
in Canadian politics when in 1911, a delegation of 
800 farmers representing the Grain Growers’ Asso- 
ciations of the west, came to Ottawa in special trains 
to remind Sir Wilfrid Laurier of his broken promises. 
Their platform is rather frankly socialistic, and sug- 
gests in almost every detail the program of the Farm- 
ers’ Non-Partisan League which has so terrified the 
old parties in North Dakota and reighboring states. 
Although the Industrial Revolution is still in its early 
stages in Canada, she has her problem of the proper 
relation between capital and labor and all the other 
problems that arise when industrialism comes upon a 
new state. The great majority of the Canadian labor 
unions are connected with the American Federation of 
Labor, and the Canadian “‘ weaker sisters” have de- 
rived great advantages from this connection. The 
unions are growing rapidly, and the movement for in- 
dustrial democracy is well started. The Winnipeg 
strikes seemed to show a decided turn toward radical 
measures. Valuable labor legislation, of the more ad- 
vanced sort, has been passed, especially in the west- 
ern provinces. The Dominion Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of 1907, Canada’s method of pre- 
venting strikes, has attracted almost worldwide atten- 
tion. 

Canada’s part in the Great War was a new testi- 
mony of loyalty to the Empire of which she is a part. 
She gave her men, money and resources to the full ex- 
tent of her ability. She had her Conscription Act, 
and had some trouble in administering it in French 
Quebec. She financed the war with “ Victory 
Bonds,” Thrift Stamps and War Savings Stamps. 
She engaged upon a great shipbuilding program and 
worked her industries at their fullest capacity. Like 
the United States, Canada had her Fuel and Food 
Controllers, her war-time prohibition, “ heatless 
days” and daylight saving, and her struggle with the 
high cost of living. Many of the problems of recon- 
struction are identical for the two countries. 

“ The twentieth century belongs to Canada.”” With 
an area thirty times that of the United Kingdom— 
Hudson’s Bay could hold the British Isles—and with 
resources that no one can even estimate, Canada can 
easily be expected to support a population equal to 
that of the United States. At present, her popula- 
tion is only about two million greater than that of New 
York City. Canada probably has the greatest aggre- 
gate water power in the world, and mineral resources 
to make her a great industrial nation. The finest 
wheat in the world is grown in the prairie provinces 


of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and only 
about one-sixth of these rich regions are under the 
plough. What the undeveloped north may reveal, no 
man can foretell. It seems likely that the tide of im- 
migration will flow to Canada in the future, and the 
last few decades have brought even a heavy “ Ameri- 
can invasion’ of the prairie provinces. 

The World War may have begun a new era in 
Canadian history, but whatever the future relations 
of Canada to the mother country may te, it seems cer- 
tain that Canada is destined to develop more and more 
rapidly into a great and powerful national state. As 
her development proceeds, her relations with the 
United States will probably become more important. 
While we are considering the necessity of stimulating 
interest in Canadian history, may we not reasonably 
expect Canadian universities to reciprocate by putting 
in their curricula at least one general course on the 
history of the United States? 
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British and French Imperialism in North America 
BY PROFESSOR A. H. BUFFINGTON, WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


Few words in current political use stand for a more 
complex historical phenomenon or have been made to 
bear more connotations than the word imperialism. 
Qualifying adjectives like “ economic”’ or “‘ commer- 
cial” often appear prefixed to the word, a sure sign 
that no simple definition is nossible, and that there 
are, according to the general understanding, several 
sorts of imperialism. Not only does the word to-day 
mean different things to different people, but it has 
meant different things in different periods of the 
world’s history, and men have set differing values 
upon it. To-day the one thing upon which there ap- 
pears to be substantial agreement is that imperialism 
is an undesirable policy for a state to pursue, that it 
has been responsible for much international friction 
and rivalry, and is one of the fundamental causes of 
the war. Hence the bandying about of the word in 
the press, and the attempt to fix it as a term of re- 
proach upon this or that nation, party, or individual. 
Hence, also, the too common impression that since all 
great modern states have at one time or other pur- 
sued an imperialistic policy, all fall under the same 
condemnation. 

Used in its simplest sense, imperialism means the 
policy of making a state greater in power, resources, 
and especially in territory. Thus we have such well- 
known modern movements as Pan-Germanism, Pan- 
Slavism, the movements for a Greater Servia, a 
Greater Greece, a Greater Roumania, etc. But there 
are various ways of increasing national power and 
various motives for so doing, and upon the way in 
which a state sets out to increase its power and upon 
the motives for its action depends our estimate of the 
justification for any particular manifestation of im- 
perialistic temper or policy. We are likely to sym- 
pathize with the desire of a small nation like Servia 
or Roumania to attain national unity, even though this 
may involve extensive annexations at the expense of 
neighboring states. We feel instant distrust and 
alarm when a great power like Germany announces 
that it must have guarantees for its future develop- 
ment, that its aim is to be so strong that no nation 
or combination of nations will dare to attack it. 

A comprehensive history of imperialism would in- 
clude no inconsiderable part of world history. A 
mere sketch may, however, offer some suggestions and 
throw some light upon this complex phenomenon. 
Imperialism can be found in all periods of the world’s 
history, and some idea of the character of modern 
imperialism may be obtained by comparing the mod- 
ern type with that existing in ancient and medieval 
times. Still more enlightening is a more detailed 
study of the two chief types of modern imperialism as 
exhibited in the colonial policy of France and England 
in North America. 

The simplest form of imperialism is that of the em- 
pires of the ancient world. An empire has been de- 


fined by Professor Ferguson as “a state formed by 
the rule of one state over other states;’’ whence fol- 
lows his definition of imperialism as “the policy by 
which a people or an autocrat acquires and maintains 
an empire.” His further statement that “the logi- 
cal issue of a thoroughgoing imperial policy is the 
formation of a universal empire” is also worthy of 
repetition.* 

The empires of the ancient world rested upon the 
principle of force. They expanded to the limit of 
their power, then decayed and gave place to other em- 
pires. The government of all of them was autocratic 
in form, even Rome finding it impossible to continue 
her republican government when the original city- 
state expanded into a world empire. It is notable 
that all empires constructed on the ancient model have 
been either in form or in essence absolute monarchies. 
Ancient imperialism reached its culmination in the 
empire of Rome, the most perfect example of a uni- 
versal empire, because it came nearest to realizing the 
goal of empire, the complete assimilation of all sub- 
ject races. The peoples who at first succumbed un- 
willingly to Rome’s conquering might yielded in time 
to her civilizing power, until the Mediterranean world 
knew but one government, one law, one citizenship, 
one language and civilization, or at best two, for even 
the Roman empire tended to divide into a Greek East 
and a Latin West. In fact, the Roman empire came 
to be regarded as part of the eternal order of things, 
so that Lactantius, writing in the fourth century A.D., 
could exclaim, “When Rome the head of the world 
shall have fallen, who can doubt that the end is come 
of human things, aye, of the earth itsclf.” * 

Less comprehensible, perhaps, is the pseudo- 
imperialism of the Middle Ages, because it existed 
chiefly as an ideal, never, except in the days of 
Charles the Great, as a concrete fact of history. As 
Bryce has reminded us, the Medieval Empire “ rested 
not on armed hosts or wide lands, but upon the duty, 


the awe, the love of its subjects.’””* Historically it’ 


is most interesting as an example of the persistence 
of the idea that the essential unity of mankind, or at 
least of Western Christendom, could best be preserved 
within the bounds of a single world-state, an idea elo- 
quently set forth by Dante in his “ De Monarchia”: 
“It is necessary for the highest welfare of the human 
race that there should be a Monarch in the world; and 
therefore Monarchy is necessary for the good of the 


2 Quoted in Bryce, “ Holy Roman Empire” (1904), page 
20. 

8 Bryce, “ Holy Roman Empire,” page 120. 

¢Church’s “Translation,” page 209. Cf. J. W. Thomp- 
son, “ The Deeper Roots of Pan-Germanism,” in Tae Hug- 
TORICAI. OUTLOOK, October, 1918, 360-367. 
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visible expression of the ecclesiastical unity of the 
West, which had received its religion from Rome and 
continued to look to Rome for religious leadership and 
ecclesiastical law. 

The idea of universal empire is so repugnant to all 
our modern thinking that one can scarcely believe 
that men ever felt in that way. The forces which 
produced this fundamental change in ways of thought 
are the same forces which destroyed medieval impe- 
rialism ; the rise of national states, v. hich shattered the 
political unity of Western Christendom, and the Re- 
formation, which destroyed its religious unity. Em- 
pire-building in the modern world has been a far more 
difficult task than it was in ancient times. The in- 
creasing power and organization of modern states, the 
persistence of national and race consciousness (“Is 
it possible,” remarked Bismarck on one occasion, “ to 
destroy a nationality ?”) * have made universal em- 
pire in the ancient sense virtually impossible. Only 
one man, Napoleon, has come measurably close to uni- 
versal empire in modern times, unless indeed one 
ought to add William II. But th opening up of 
Asia, Africa, and America in modern times has offered 
a new field for the working of the imperialistic spirit, 
and has resulted in the appearance of a new type of 
empire. 

In the modern world we find, therefore, two types 
of imperialism, one primarily commercial and colonial, 
the other primarily military and European. Some 
modern empires like those of Portugal and Holland 
have been wholly colonial; others, like those of Spain 
and France, have been part European and part colo- 
nial, but with a preponderance of the European and 
military element. The British empire both in its his- 
torical origin and in its spirit is primarily a commer- 
cial and colonial empire, but it is such a complex struc- 
ture that it is hard to classify. In fact, Professor Fer- 
guson, whose definition of imperialism has just been 
quoted, refuses to recognize it as an empire at all. 
Germany has sought empire by both routes, by at- 
tempting to secure military predominance in Europe, 
and by building up a considerable colonial empire in 
Africa and the Pacific. 

To frame a description which shall bring out the 
difference between these two types of empire and yet 
shall not be open to exception is almost impossible, 
but the essential difference can, I believe, be made 
clear. A very suggestive description of the military 
empire is that of Lord Bryce, appearing in the earlier 
editions of his “ Holy Roman Empire,” and applied 
by him to the Empire of the third Napoleon. De- 
scribing modern survivals of the imperialistic spirit 
of Rome, he says, “ Like her the French people have 
a deep-rooted belief that to them it belongs to lead 
the world and control the policy of neighboring states ; 
like her, they regard war not as a sometimes neces- 
sary evil, but as a thing to be enjoyed for its own sake 
—a noble, perhaps the noblest employment of human 


® Quoted by S. Goriainor in American Historical Review, 
XXIII, 336. 


force and genius.” * In this description the two es- 


sential characteristics of military imperialism stand 
forth; the end of such a policy, which is world leader- 
ship, or world empire, as far as it is attainable under 
modern conditions; and the natural means by which 
such an end may be attained, the use of military force, 
One marvels at the exactness with which such a de- 
scription fits modern German imperialism with its 
assertion of German superiority to all other races, its 
policy of attempting to control tke policy of other 
states by propaganda, economic penetration, and 
“rattling the sabre,” and its glorification of war. 

The commercial and colonial type of empire is less 
easy of description. Beginning with the mercantilist 
era of the seventeenth and eighteenth centurics, and 
continuing to the modern scramble for markets and 
raw materials, most modern states have pursued a pol- 
icy of commercial and colonial expansion,-and some, 
in addition, have been imperialistic in the sense of the 
above definition. Some idea of the difference between 
the two types may, however, be gained by applying 
that definition as a test. As regards the aim of the 
state pursuing a policy of colonial expansion, it is 
clear that it is not of necessity seeking world empire 
or control over the policy of neighboring states. Its 
operations are in semi-civilized or backward countries, 
where it seeks primarily markets and raw materials. 
Political control of such regions may, or may not, be 
sought. Indeed, for modern times, the old motto may 
with more truth be reversed to read that the flag fol- 
lows trade. 

As regards the methods by which the commercially 
imperialistic state seeks its ends, confusion of thought 
has resulted from the close connection between com- 
merce and war in the modern world. As carried on, 
for instance, on the Spanish Main in the late six- 
teenth century, commerce was hardly distinguishable 
from war, and the list of modern wars which have re- 
sulted from colonial and commercial rivalry is a long 
one. That need not, however, obscure the fact that 
under normal conditions trade requires peace, or that 
the typical commercial state, like Great Britain or 
the United States, is seldom prepared for war. Such 
a state does not glorify war as an end in itself or re- 
gard war as the normal method of settling interna- 
tional disputes. The militaristic spirit may be pres- 
ent, but it rarely, if ever, exerts a dominant influence 
over the policy of such a state. Lord Cromer, an 
empire-builder with much practical experience, has 
explained how commercial and colonial rivalry leads 
to war.’ Wars under such conditions result chiefly 
from the rivalry of two or more states for the trade of 
the same region, or from the desire of a state eon- 
trolling a given territory to protect it against the ad- 
vance of some rival power by securing for it a de- 


¢Kighth edition (1883), page 379. This passage does 
not appear in the latest edition, that of 1904. 

tIn his “Ancient and Modern Imperialism.” See also 
the suggestive article on “ Commerce and War,” by Alvin 
Johnson, in the Political Science Quarterly, X XIX, 47-56. 
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fensible frontier. Often wars have arisen from 
causes for which the states involved were not directly 
responsible, from the policy of some ambitious vice- 
roy, a Skobeleff, a Dupleix, a Clive, or because the 
rival states have become parties to the quarrels of 
protected native tribes. The possibility of war de- 
veloping out of more or less latent friction is always 
present, but war is usually a last resort, appealed to 
when all diplomatic means of settlement have been ex- 
hausted. 

The two types of imperialism may also be tested by 
their results. Military imperialism, with world em- 
pire as its goal and war as its means, has always 
proved itself a perpetual threat to neighboring states 
and to the peace of the world. Commercial imperial- 
ism, being essentially peaceful in intent and not de- 
sirous of imposing its will upon all other states, is 
capable of being adjusted to modern conditions and 
ideals, and is already in process of adjustment. The 
military type is, and will remain, an anachronism in a 
world profoundly weary of empires and wars; the 
commercial type will probably continue to exist as the 
expression of unavoidable national economic rivalries, 
which, though they may perhaps never cease, are yet 
capable of reconciliation with a world order based 
upon peace as the normal relationship among nations.® 

Further insight into the essential differences be- 
tween these two types of imperialism may be obtained 
by examining the policy of Great Britain and France 
in North America in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, for the two types may be discovered in rela- 
tively simple forms and in an early stage of develop- 
ment which makes them more easily recognizable than 
the more complex form of imperialism which has de- 
veloped in the past thirty years. The policy of 
France as the more definite and logically developed of 
the two will first be described. 

The beginnings of French colonization in America, 
like the beginnings of English colonization, are trace- 
able to economic rather than to political motives. 
Neither country at the outset had the aim of estab- 
lishing an empire in North America; both were act- 
ing under the impulse of the mercantilist ideas then 
current in Europe, which demanded colonies as a 
necessary source of products unattainable in Europe, 
an outlet for surplus population, and a market for 
surplus manufactures. But seventeenth century 
France was the great imperialistic state of the time. 
From the days of Henry IV with his plans for de- 
stroying the Austro-Spanish power, through the age 
of Richelieu and Mazarin, down to the time when the 
power of Louis XIV overshadowed all Europe, France 
was still the chief power in Europe. Especially was 
this true in the reign of the Grand Monarque who was 
so ably assisted in the colonial and economic develop- 
ment of France by Colbert. It was in the early part 
of the reign of Louis, while the influence of Colbert 
was still undiminished, that, after a feeble existence of 


* See the very interesting suggestions of some sort of in- 
ternational control of the essentials of economic life in 
“ Readings in the Economics of War,” edited by J. M. Clark 
and others, ff. 595 and 600. 


more than half a century under the rule of commer- 
cial companies, the French colonies in North America 
passed under the direct control of the crown. From 
that moment the rulers of New France devoted them- 
selves to the task of building up a vast French em- 
pire in the New World, which sooner or later should 
destroy all rival powers there and control the con- 
tinent. Time changed the details of the plan and 
modified the methods used to attain it, but the goal 
remained the same. 

In justice to the French it must be said that the 
task of building an empire in America was an extra- 
ordinarily difficult one. France, like Germany in the 
nineteenth century, was a late entrant in the race for 
colonial empire. Spain and Portugal had first divided 
the non-Christian world between them, but what their 
hands had been too small to grasp or too feeble to 
hold had been seized by the Dutch and English. To 
France were left only the less desirable portions of 
the earth’s surface or the task of carving out a colonial 
empire by diplomacy and the sword. As far as the 
colonial world went, Louis might well have justified 
his course, had justification seemed necessary in the 
seventeenth century, on the plea of securing a “ place 
in the sun.” 

The condition of affairs in North America, chief 
scene of France’s colonial experiment, was peculiarly 
disadvantageous for the French. In the early seven- 
teenth century three powers were there to be reckoned 
with. England claimed the whole coast north of the 
Spanish possessions, and had begun to occupy it at 
scattered points from Maine to Virginia. The Dutch, 
at that date the leading commercial power of Europe, 
had marked out for themselves a goodly empire in the 
region between the Delaware and Connecticut rivers 
with its centre at the dominating strategic position of 
New Amsterdam. In the Mohawk Valley was the 
Indian league of the Iroquois, or Five Nations, the 
strongest power ever developed by the native races of 
America north of Mexico, which, having obtained fire- 
arms from the Dutch, was rapidly exterminating or 
subduing the other native races of eastern North 
America. To the French was left the basin of the St. 
Lawrence and the unknown interior, if they could oc- 
cupy it and subdue it. 

In some respects the St. Lawrence basin was an ad- 
mirable seat of empire, particularly because of the 
easy access afforded by the river to the whole interior 
of the continent; but it also had serious drawbacks as 
the site of a European colony. The river was open 
to navigation to the small ships of that day scarcely 
more than six months in the year; for half the year 
communication with France would be at best precari- 
ous and perhaps impossible. Furthermore, the all- 
important problem of finding some economic basis for 
the colony presented difficulties. The soil of eastern 
Canada is none too productive, and although the 
French had long been exploiting the valuable fisheries 
off the coast, they must share them with the English, 
and at best the fisheries would not support a large 
population. There remained the fur trade, Canada’s 
chief economic asset to the end of the French regime. 
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But a valuable fur trade could only be secured by 
obtaining the friendship of the native tribes. The 
tribes of the St. Lawrence and Lake regions were the 
foes of the Five Nations. To accept a natural al- 
liance with the trikes nearest at hand meant incurring 
the enmity of the most powerful body of Indians on 
the Continent. Thus on all sides the path to empire 
was hedged with difficulties. 

The historian may well wonder what the Dutch or 
English would have done under similar circumstances. 
What they were doing, under more favorable condi- 
tions, was to develop the trade and resources of the 
regions they were occupying. ‘The Dutch were con- 
tent with a lucrative fur trade on the Hudson. The 
settlers of New England, who alone among the Eng- 
lish colonists were in contact with the French, were 
developing the resources of that region and building 
up a profitable trade in fish. Neither had any im- 
mediate clash of interest with the French, and neither 
foresaw the time when the French would be a source 
of peril. Both were blind to the possibilities of the 
interior of the Continent, which the French began at 
once to occupy. After the manner of a commercial 
people they traded, fished, tilled the soil, sought 
wealth and security, content to let the future take care 
of itself. Least of all did they think of an American 
empire. 

The French also acted after their kind. The 
world has had in modern Germany a good example of 
the virulence with whieh the fever of imperialism may 
run in the blood of a whole nation, spreading from 
the governing classes downward into merchants, man- 
ufacturers, and even workingmen. Somewhat simi- 
lar was the temper of France in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its soldiers and statesmen thought imperially. 
Confronted with the task of building an empire in 
America, the French naturally adopted the policy with 
which they were familiar in Europe, a policy of diplo- 
macy backed by force, and aided, in the case of Amer- 
ica, by a powerful religious proselytism. Like all 
thoroughgoing imperialists the French could brook the 
presence of no rival political structure. 

This policy did not take final shape until Canada 
became a Crown colony and felt the invigorating 
touch of Colbert and Louis XIV. Even earlier, how- 
ever, hints of such a policy appear. In one of the 
last letters which Champlain ever wrote we find these 
significant words: “ Possessing the interior of the 
country, we shall be able to expel our enemies, both 
English and Dutch, and compel them to retire to the 
coast; and if we deprive them of trade with the afore- 
said Iroquois, they will be forcec to abandon the 
whole country.” In this one sentence the whole 
French program of empire is revealed; the occupa- 
tion of the interior, the subjugation of the Iroquois, 
and the expulsion of foreign rivals. Nearly thirty 
years later, D’Avaugour, last of the Governors under 


® This letter, written to Richelieu in 1635, may be found 
in the standard Laverdiére edition of Champlain’s Works 
(Quebec, 1870), Vol. VI, “ Pitces Justificatives,” page 35. 
There is a misleading translation of it in the Prince So- 
ciety’s edition of “ Champlain’s Voyages,” Vol. I, page 181. 


the Company of New France, a soldier who had 
grown old in the wars of France, sent Colbert a mem 
orial in which he pointed out that the St. Lawrence 
might become “ the entrance to the finest and greatest 
state in the world.”” But the King must send 8,000 
soldiers to make Quebec impregnable, subdue the Iro- 
quois, and open a way to the sea by way of the Hud- 
son River. For the time being this proposed plan 
of action must be kept secret, “ lest English ignorance 
and Dutch weakness be alarmed and their jealousy 
excited.” *° 

The policy thus outlined by Champlain and 
D’Avaugour was taken up with energy by Colbert and 
his Intendant in America, Talon. At first Talon, 
knowing the close relations between the French and 
English courts in this period, urged the purchase of 
the province of New York, which in 1664 passed from 
the hands of the Dutch into those of the English." 
This, he believed, would on the one hand enable the 
French to subjugate the Iroquois and thus secure a 
free hand with the western tribes and their fur trade, 
and on the other, gain for Canada the coveted ice-free 
outlet to the sea. When it appeared, however, that 
the complaisance of Charles II had limits, Talon sug- 
gested another policy: “ I say no more about Manatte 
and Orange (New York and Albany), since these two 
posts cannot, by any arrangement, be the King’s, 
though in my opinion they would be of great utility to 
him; we must shut against them (the English) the 
Road to the River (St. Lawrence), and secure for 
his Majesty all the outlets of the Lakes and of the 
Rivers communicating therewith, in order that the 
Europeans may lose all desire they may feel to share 
with his Majesty so beautiful and so vast a coun- 
try.” 

To trace the orderly development of the policy thus 
outlined would mean the retelling of the history of 
Canada from the time of Talon to the day when Wolfe 
conquered on the plains of Abraham. Time modified 
it, but in all essentials it was pursued with remark- 
able persistence, and, considering the means at 
French disposal, with surprising success. The occu- 
pation of the interior proceeded steadily and became 
the principal feature of French policy. Mission sta 
tions and trading posts sprang up at strategic points, 
the alliance and trade of the native tribes were se- 
cured, and ultimately a cordon of forts was estab- 
lished, stretching from Louisburg to New Orleans, 
which threatened to confine the English to the narrow 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The original plan of conquering the Iroquois had to 
be given up. Even the Jesuits could make little im 
pression upon the savagery of a people whose guile 
matched their own. At first, indeed, it seemed as if 
the Iroquois might destroy the French colony, but when 
at length they had been taught the futility of such an 
attempt, skilled agents were sent among them, who 
built up a French party in the loose confederation, 


10N. Y. Col. Doc., IX, 13-14. 
11 Thid., 60. 
12 Thid., 66. 
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and thus paralyzed its power for united action. 
Thenceforth the once powerful confederacy did little 
more than act as a balance between the contending 
French and English. 

The third part of the program also proved impossi- 
ble of accomplishment. ‘The Dutch, indeed, ceased 
to rule on the Hudson, but their place was taken by 
the English, who now controlled the whole seaboard 
from Canada to Florida. Schemes of conquering the 
English colonies came to nought. ‘The French, there- 
fore, adopted the policy outlined by Champlain and 
Talon of confining the English to the coast and pre- 
venting them from gaining access to the interior. This 
involved not only French occupation of the interior, 
but the thrusting back of the expanding English 
frontier by all means and on every occasion. In 
their Indian allies the French found an admirable in- 
strument for halting such expansion. Hence the pol- 
icy of Indian raids, which in every war terrorized the 
English frontier, destroyed hundreds of lives, and did 
succeed at least in preventing any great expansion of 
the New England frontier northward for nearly a 
hundred years. Had the French been able to people 
the great central valley of the continent, the English 
colonies on the seaboard might have fallen a prey to 
them and France’s North American empire have be- 
come complete. Here, however, was the Achilles heel 
of French colonial policy—France could lay out em- 
pires, but could not people them. When the final 
struggle for North America broke out, there were less 
than 100,000 Frenchmen in all the vast territory from 
Acadia to Louisiana, while in the thirteen English 
colonies, occupying a strip of seacoast from twenty- 
five to two hundred miles wide, were over a million 
people. 

This surprising result was not attained because the 
British government pursued a more vigorous colonial 
policy than the French, for the policy of France in 
America was definite and continuous, that of England 
haphazard and opportunist. Subsequent studies of 
the subject have yet to show that Seeley’s dictum 
about conquering and peopling half the world in a fit 
of absence of mind does not contain, if not inter- 
preted too literally, a considerable measure of truth. 
Thus Bryce in his essay on the Roman Empire and 
the British Empire in India has reaffirmed it,’* and a 
recent writer has expressed the same idea thus: “ The 
course of British foreign policy could not have ac- 
cumulated such a heritage of hate, had not the Ger- 
mans taken history too hard. They have read into 
isolated pieces of opportunist diplomacy and separate 
moves of colonial expansion, made almost absent- 
mindedly, a great increasing purpose, more far- 
reaching even than the dreams of the Pan-Ger- 
mans.” ** 


A more detailed examination of the policy of Eng- 
land in America will perhaps make clearer the truth 
of these general statements. England’s colonial ex- 
pansion was the natural result of her commercial ex- 


18“ Studies in History and Jurisprudence,” page 7. 
14 Notestein in American Historical Review, XXIII, 396. 


pansion in the days of the later Tudors. At the very 
beginning of the movement political motives had a 
part, but even then the policy was more one advo- 
cated by certain influential individuals than a policy 
deliberately adopted by the government. Raleigh 
was the most prominent of these individuals, and a 
principal motive in his colonial experiments was to 
establish on the North American coast a base of oper- 
ations against the colonial empire of Spain, the suc- 
cess of which, by cutting off the supply of precious 
metals from America would be a decisive blow against 
Spain's power in Europe.’® This idea did, indeed, 
persist, but it became distinctly secondary. Among 
the eight reasons for the colonization of Virginia dis- 
covered by Bruce after a careful examination of the 
literature of the period, six are economic, one—the 
conversion of the Indians—may be called religious, 
and only one, to “put a byt Into our ainchent 
enymyes mouth,” is political.’ ‘‘ Colonization when 
it became a success a generation later,’ says Cheyney, 
“was the work either of enterprising merchants or of 
sagacious religious leaders, working on a restless and 
land-hungry population.” ‘7 When the Stuart dynasty 
succeeded the Tudor, the danger from Spain had 
passed. James I-made peace with Spain in 1604, and 
a few years later initiated his mad scheme of a Span- 
ish marriage alliance, to which Raleigh fell a victim. 
The first great English emigration to America was 
the result of the dissatisfaction of certain elements in 
the state with the political and religious policy of the 
Stuarts. The colonization of New England was cer- 
tainly not a government enterprise. 

With Cromwell English policy does swing back for 
a time to the Elizabethan program of colonial expan- 
sion at the expense of Spain.** Cromwell has been 
called England’s greatest imperialist, “ perhaps the 
only Englishman who has ever understood in its full 
sense the word Empire.” What he might have accom- 
plished, given time, no one can predict, but his career 
as ruler of England was too brief and his domestic 
difficulties too great to admit of much success over- 
seas. The temporary conquest of Acadia from France 
and the permanent conquest of Jamaica from Spain 
were the only practical results of his policy. 


In their attitude towards colonial and commercial | 


expansion the statesmen of the Restoration were not 
far from that of the statesmen of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate. The Navigation Act of 1650 was 
re-enacted and the colonial system further developed. 


15 See Richard Hakluyt’s “A Discourse of Western Plant- 
ing in Documentary History of Maine,” Vol. II, pages 55 ff. 
A selection from this work will be found in Hart’s “Ameri- 
ean History Told by Contemporaries,” I, 158-160. 

1¢P. A. Bruce, “Economic History of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century,” I, Chapter I. See also G. L. Beer, 
“The Origins of the British Colonial System,” Chapters I- 
ITI, especially pages 26-27. 

11“A History of England from the Defeat of the Armada 
to the Death of Elizabeth,” I, 364. 

18 Egerton, “Short History of British Colonial Policy,” 


65; Gardiner, “ Commonwealth and Protectorate,” ITI, 61, 
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New colonial projects took shape among the group of 
statesmen and courtiers surrounding Charles II, new 
commercial companies were established, and a vigor- 
ous policy of colonial and commercial expansion was 
pursued. The period ends with the attempted con- 
solidation of the northern continental colonies into a 
single unit for purposes of more effective administra- 
tion. Probably at no time was English policy more 
imperialistic, and the reason is not far to seek. With 
their policy of secret and unscrupulous diplomacy, 
their appeal to force where force could be used 
economically and advantageously, and their policy of 
more vigorous control of the colonies and centraliza- 
tion of colonial administration, the last two Stuart 
kings were more or less consciously imitating the thor- 
oughly imperialistic policy of Louis XIV. 

And yet, even in this period, economic motives pre- 
dominate. A good example of this is the seizure of 
New Netherland in 1664, perhaps as high-handed an 
act as the English have ever been guilty of. New 
Netherland had been established upon territory 
claimed by England; it was a wedge separating two 
groups of English colonies, and was thus an obstacle 
to an English empire in America; and from a stra- 
tegic standpoint it occupied the best position on the 
Atlantic coast. There were abundant political, mili- 
tary, and strategic reasons for its conquest. Never- 
theless the English undertook its conquest primarily 
because the presence of the Dutch at New Amster- 
dam threatened to nullify the Navigation Acts by 
affording the English colonists an opportunity for 
illicit trade, and not for any of the political, military, 
or strategic motives to which they might have ap- 
pealed.*® 

With the conquest of New Netherland rivalry with 
the Dutch in North America gave place to rivalry 
with the French. Still in pursuance of an imperialis- 
tic policy, although the exact motives are obscure, 
Charles II in 1666, when France joined Holland 
against England in the second Dutch War, proposed 
that New England and New York undertake the con- 
quest of Canada, but although the English governor 
of New York was favorable to the scheme, the New 
England colonies and the local Dutch authorities at 
Albany, having no quarrel with the French, preferred 
to maintain peace.*° The episode ends with the retro- 
cession to France of Acadia, the possession of which 
by England was regarded by the New England colo- 
nies as vital to their interests. 

It was Thomas Dongan, James II’s Governor of 
New York, who first realized the danger to be appre- 
hended from French policy in America. From the 
very outset of his career in America he set out to op- 


19 See P. L. Kaye, “ English Colonial Administration Un- 
der Clarendon, 1660-1667,” in Johns Hopkins Studies in His- 
tory and Political Science,” XXIII, pages 308 ff. A longer 
account will be found in Brodhead, “ History of the State 
of New York,” Vol. IT. 

20 Calendar of State Papers, “America and West Indies, 
1661,1668,” Nos. 1136, 1137, 1232, 1236, 1261, 1295, 1302; 
N. Y. Col. Doc., ITI, 120 ff. passim. 


pose the French and to wrest from them the control 
of the western fur trade, a policy which meant the 
supplanting of French by English political influence 
in the interior, and entailed, if successful, the failure 
of the French scheme of empire.** Yet in all this 
Dongan appears to have been acting under local in- 
fluence or upon his own initiative, for his master cau- 
tioned him more than once to give the French no just 
cause of complaint,** and when relations became over- 
strained in America, concluded with Louis XIV a 
treaty of neutrality for their respective American pos- 
sessions.” 

During the wars with France which followed the 
Revolution of 1688 several attempts were made to con- 
quer Canada, but in every instance it will be found 
that the motive force is of colonial origin. The ex- 
pedition of 1690 was purely colonial, undertaken ata 
time when English authority in the colonies was in 
abeyance. The proposed expedition of 1709 was due 
to the repeated urgings of Cornbury, Quary, Dudley, 
and other officials in America, and to the proposals 
of Colonel Vetch, who, if not acting as Dudley’s agent, 
had been in close touch with Dudley not long before.** 
The expeditions of 1710 and 1711 may be regarded 
as only sequels of this contemplated expedition of 
1709. The situation during these years is the exact 
reverse of that of 1666. Then the British govern- 
ment proposed the conquest of Canada, and the colo- 
nies refused to undertake it. In the period from the 
Revolution of 1688 to the Peace of Utrecht, although 
the Stuart system of commercial control was further 
developed, the energies of the British government 
were fully taken up with the struggle against Louis 
XIV in Europe, and the colonies were left to them- 
selves. Only after repeated urgings did the govern- 
ment consent to aid the colonies in their efforts to oust 
the French from Canada. 

There followed a generation of peace between Eng- 
land.and France, the period of Walpole and Fleury, 
the period of “ salutary neglect” of the colonies. As 
far as any conception of danger from the French in 
America went, that neglect was real enough, and yet, 
though outwardly there was peace in America, the 
French were bringing their policy of encirclement to 
completion. Louisburg was established in 1715, 
Niagara in 1726, Crown Point in 1731, and constant 
efforts were made to nullify the cession of Acadia. 
Occasionally the French received a check at the hands 
of local authorities, as when Massachusetts inflicted 
a severe defeat upon the Abnakis of Maine, France’s 
chief reliance in checking the northward expansion 
of New England, or when Governor Burnet of New 
York challenged French control of the western fur 


21 McIlwain, Introduction to Wraxall’s “Abridgment of 
the New York Indian Records,” pages Ixi-lxii; Parkman, 
“Count Frontenac and New France Under Louis XIV;” 
Brodhead, ut supra. 

22 N. Y. Col. Doc., III, 352, 374. 


28 Tbid., 388. 


34 Kimball, “Public Life of Joseph Dudley,” 113 #.: 
N. Y. Col. Doe., V, 32, 65, 70. 
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trade by the establishment of Oswego,** but on the 
whole the French were allowed to carry out their 
plans with very little hindrance. 

A word as to the reasons for the change in attitude 
of the English colonies will not be out of place, be- 
cause it illustrates the almost inevitable effect of an 
imperialistic policy, and how such a policy calls forth 
the very danger which it seeks to avert. There was 
undoubtedly a clash of interest between the colonies 
and the French. New York was a rival of Canada in 
the fur trade, New England felt French competition 
in the fisheries. But the traders of Albany soon 
found it more profitable to carry on an illicit trade 
with Canada than to compete directly with the French 
for the trade of the western tribes, and New York’s 
neutrality in the earlier years of Queen Anne’s War 
is too well known to require comment.*°® 

New England’s rivalry was with Acadia, not with 
Canada. In 1650 there were negotiations for a reci- 
procity treaty with Canada,*’ and in 1666 the New 
England governors had refused to attack Canada.*° 
The change of attitude begins at the time of King 
Philip’s War, when the French were suspected of aid- 
ing the Indians, and becomes most decided with the 
beginning of the policy of raids against the New Eng- 
land frontiers. Parkman long since noted this fact, 
and his words are worth quoting: ‘‘ By successful 
raids against the borders of New England, Frontenac 
roused the aaee from their dejection, and pre- 
vented his red allies from deserting him; but in so do- 
ing he brought upon himself an enemy, who, as 
Charlevoix himself says, asked only to be let alone. 

. Massachusetts was in no condition to fight, nor 
was she impelled to do so by the home government. 
Canada was organized for war, and must fight at the 
bidding of the King, who made the war and paid for 
it. Massachusetts was organized for peace; and if 
she chose an aggressive part, it was at her own risk 
and her own cost.” *® 

No words could more clearly bring out the reason 
for New England’s hostility to the French, or more 
clearly illustrate the essential difference in character 


between the two colonies. They may be re-enforced 

25 It a, pears that the Board of Trade did order Burnet to 
extend the English settlements (O. M. Dickerson, “Ameri- 
ean Colonial Government, 1696-1765,” page 328), but Bur- 
net certainly got most of his ideas from local men like 
Robert Livingston and Colden. In a question like this, 
which involved the extension of English trade, the Board of 


Trade took much ir 
most alwa base 


terest, but its recommendations were al- 
1 upon the reports of the colonial govern- 
| authorities. That is, it had no independ- 
ent policy as regards the relations of France and England in 
America. 


ors or other | 


26 Governor Clinton complained of the same policy during 
the war of 1744-1748. See N. Y. Col. Doc., VI, 439. 


27S. R. Weaver, in Jowrnal of Political Economy, XIX, 
411-415. 

28N. Y. Col. Doc., IIT, 120; 2 Mass. Hist. Coll., VIII, 101 
ff.: Records of Mass. Bay, IV, Part 2, 316. 


29 “ Count Frontenac and New France Under Louis XIV” 
(Frontenac edition), pages 391-392. 


by a single quotation, which could be added to almost 
indefinitely. In his Life of Sir Wiiliam Phips, pub- 
lished as part of his ““ Magnalia,” Cotton Mather wrote 
as follows: “ It was Canada“that was the chief Source 
of New England’s Miseries. ‘There was the main 
Strength of the French; there the Indians were 
mostly supplied with Ammunition; thence Issued Par- 
ties of Men, who uniting with the Salvages, barbar- 
ously murdered many Innocent New-Englanders, 
without any Provocation on the New English part— 
and as Cato could make no Speech in the Senate with- 
out that Conclusion, Delenda est Carthago; so it was 
the general Conclusion of all that argued sensibly 
about the safety of that Country, Canada must be Re- 
duced.” *° 

When the generation of peace was over and war 
broke out again in Europe and America in 1744, the 
French policy of encirclement was almost complete, 
and the English colonies, surrounded by a cordon of 
French forts backed by the allied Indian tribes of the 
West, were in a difficult position. Two men deserve 
credit for arousing both the colonies and the home 
government to a sense of the gravity of the situation, 
Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, and Governor 
Dinwiddie, of Virginia. Both advocated the expul- 
sion of the French, and in both cases economic mo- 
tives played a part. Dinwiddie wished to secure pos- 
session of the Ohio valley for Virginia; Shirley be- 
lieved that the conquest of Canada would give the 
English complete control of the fisheries and the fur 
trade.** Yet both were moved largely by their feel- 
ing of the need of defence against the French, Shir- 
ley by the continual French encroachments in Acadia, 
Dinwiddie by the fear that the French, if unchecked, 
might even conquer the English colonies in North 
America.** 

Two quotations will serve to illustrate the general 
feeling of alarm which prevailed in the colonies at the 
outbreak of the last French war. A letter of Din- 
widdie, written in September, 1754, gives the opinion 
of a prominent British official: “The French Views, 
I think, are not confined to the Ohio Lands, or those 
on the other side of the Allegany Mountains, but I 
fear they are extended to a General Conquest of - 
British Empire on this Continent.” ** 

More significant still as evidence of the amenaths 
and extent of this feeling of alarm are the words of 
Dr. William Clarke, of Boston, written to Benjamin 
Franklin in May of the same year: “I fully agree to 
your observation in your last, that although several 
of the English governments are singly a match for 
the French; yet under their present circumstances and 
disposition, all of them together are not able to with- 
stand them. . . . I cannot help thinking that unless 


30 “ Magnalia ” (London, 1702), Book TI, page 48. 


31 On Shirley, see C. M. Andrews, in American Historical 
Review, XX, 547. 


82 “ Correspondence of William Shirley,” I, 164; IT, 30, 
44, 149; Dinwiddie Papers, I, 163, 201, 281, 291, 329, 340, 
485. 

33 Dinwiddie Papers, I, 340. 
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there be a united and vigorous opposition of the Eng- 
lish colonies to them, the French are laying a solid 
foundation for being, some time or other, sole masters 
of this continent, notwithstanding our present su- 
periority to them in point of numbers.” ** 

The policy of the British government down to the 
time of Pitt remained essentially what it had been in 
the earlier period. Shirley, with aid from the other 
New England colonies and from the British fleet, con- 
quered Louisburg only to have the government restore 
it at the close of the war. As a result of his urgings 
and those of Admiral Warren an expedition against 
Canada was planned for 1746, but the experience of 
1709 was repeated, and the expected aid from Eng- 
land never came. By the beginning of the next war 
the British government showed signs of appreciating 
the gravity of the situation, and took action accord- 
ingly, but the long reign of the Whig families had re- 
duced the government to such a state of inefficiency 
that little but defeat followed its efforts, until the 
genius of Pitt mobilized the greatly superior resources 
of England and her colonies, and brought the strug- 
gle to a victorious close. Within six years from the 
time Dinwiddie was expressing the fear that the 
French might conquer British North America the 
power of France in America had been destroyed and 
Canada was in English hands. 

It is perhaps unwise to generalize concerning the 
strength and weakness of the two types of imperial- 
ism exhibited in the contrasted policies of France and 
England in America, but certain reflections inevitably 
occur to one who has studied them. The French, 
starting out with the definite idea of empire and pur- 
suing a consistent policy through a period of almost 
a century, despite the inadequacy of the resources at 
their disposal in America, came near to attaining their 
end. England, with no definite policy as regards the 
relations of her colonies to the French, awoke to find 
them populous indeed and wealthy, but disunited, un- 
organized for defence, and in no little danger of suc- 
cumbing to their enemy. The very suddenness with 
which the situation changed in America proves that 
the English had no designs upon the French posses- 
sions. Had conditions been reversed, who can doubt 
that Canada would have been in French hands before 
the end of the seventeenth century? 

The reasons for a result seemingly so peculiar and 
so contrary to the general rule that forethought and 
consistent policy will win over a haphazard policy of 
opportunism appear to lie in the inherent defects of a 
policy of militaristic imperialism, of which defects 
the world has just had a striking example in the 
downfall of German imperialism. The state pursu- 
ing such a policy always attributes to its rivals the 
same policy and set of motives which govern its ac- 
tion. It regards empire as the prize of the fittest in 
a struggle in which safety lies only in a continuous 
offensive. It is, therefore, continually exciting an- 
tagonism and arousing suspicion and hatred. and 
finally brings down upon itself the very evils it has 


34] Mass. Hist. Coll., IV, 74. 


been striving so hard to avert. Under eighteenth cen- 
tury conditions a conflict between France and Eng- 
land in North America was perhaps inevitable, but 
there was no good reason why it need occur until the 
mutually expanding frontiers came into contact. 
There is little doubt in the writer’s mind that had the 
French been content to leave the English colonies 
alone there would have been very little fighting in 
America, even though England and France might be 
at war in Europe. Had the conflict been postponed, 
France could not indeed have realized her dream of 
dominating North America, but she might well have 
shared it with England; in struggling for all, she lost 
all. Herein is illustrated anew that paradox of Crom- 
well’s of which Lord Bryce has reminded us, that “ no 
one goes so far as he who does not know whither he 
is going.” 


The Nineteenth Century for September publishes “ Our 
Guardianship in the East,” by Mr. Justin J. E. Marshall, 
of the Egyptian National Court of Appeals, in which he 
says: “The salvation of Egypt lies in its forming an inte- 
gral part of the British Empire, not only in name, but also 
in a union of common interests. . We should go half 
way to meet them in any reasonable wish they may express. 

. . We should cultivate better relations with them and 
they with us. .. . They should realize that unrest is bad 
for the material and moral progress of their native land, 
and we should remove any cause made known to us which is 
likely to create friction. . . . It lies with time and enlight 
ened, liberal-minded statesmen both in Egypt and in Eng- 
land to weld that union of all factors which go to promote 
cordiality, peace, contentment and good-will between us and 
our Eastern dependencies into one harmonious whole. 


Mr. Julius M. Price, in his “ Italy and the Fiume Ques- 
tion” (Fortnightly for September), goes back to 1530 in 
his study of the relation between Italy and the much talked- 
of harbor. He concludes that “with every desire to reach 
a solution of the Adriatic question in a way that will secure 
lasting .peace, it is incomprehensible there should be any 
quibbling over Fiume which cannot by any stretch of imagi- 
nation be called Croatian, except by reason of geographical 
position.” 


In the North American for October, David Jayne Hill 
says, in writing on “ Nations and the Law,” 


“We are confronted with a world community which at 
present possesses no generally accepted and enforceable 
world law. .. . If the world community is ever to possess a 
world law, it will depend on the legal structure and purpose 
of the states by which it is to be maintained.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Captain Laurence B. Packard, who 
contributes the opening article to this issue of “ The His- 
torical Outlook,” entered an officers’ training camp in May, 
1917. He received the rank of First Lieutenant in August, 
1917, and that of Captain one year later. He performed 
staff duties at Camp Dix and in Washington until August, 
1918, when he was appointed on the staff of the General 
commanding the American forces in Siberia. He received 
his discharge from the service at San Francisco, June 16, 
1919, 


35 “ Studies in History and Jurisprudence,” page 7. 
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A Decade of History Teaching 


This number completes the tenth volume of Tue 
Historica, Ovurtook and The History Teacher’s 
Magazine. Founded in 1909 as a private enterprise, 
it soon won the support, both editorial and financial, 
of various organizations of historical scholars and of 
liistory teachers. Among the bodies thus contribut- 
ing may be mentioned the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, which took hold of the publication at a time 
when the private publishers no longer cared to face 
the deficits; the National Board for Historical Ser- 
vice, which made possible the publication in the jour- 
nal of much valuable material relating to the World 
War; and various regional associations of history 
teachers, such as those of the Middle States and 
Maryland, of New England, of the Northwestern 
States, of Missouri, and of other states. If the maga- 
zine has been of any service to the cause of history 
teaching and historical thinking, such service has been 
made possible by the hearty co-operation of these as- 
sociations and the unselfish assistance of many indi- 
viduals throughout the country. 


Upon the following pages a number of brief sur- 
veys of historical activities in the decade 1909-1919 
are given. It is interesting to note that of the eight 
contributors of these surveys, six were contributors 
to Volume I, Number 1, of The History Teacher’s 
Magazine ; and of all the contributors to that number 
only one has been called by death—the late Dr. 
William Fairley, of Brooklyn. 

In the field of history teaching during this decade 
four features stand out: the expanding content and 
changing emphasis seen in college courses in history ; 
the uncertainty and widespread discussion of high 
school history; the report of the Committee of 
Eight and its adoption with modifications in the ele- 
mentary schools of many school systems; and the in- 
fluence of the World War upon historical activity and 
history teaching in all grades from the primary school 
to the university. In the field of instruction in civics 
and government the important features of the decade 
are the increasing emphasis upon the function rather 
than the form of government; the development of the 
community idea, whether local or national; and the 
conscious preparation for intelligent citizenship. 

College courses in history, particularly since 1914 
under the influence of the World War, have witnessed 
a great influx of students into the classes in recent 
English and European history; and a similar interest 
is shown in courses in the history of the United States 
since 1877. In addition, however, there has been a 
marked tendency to insert courses in hitherto almost 
untouched fields, such as the history of the Far East, 
the history of Latin-America, and of Canada; and in 
1919 a western university registered over 900 stu- 
dents for one course in Latin-American history. There 
has been, on the one hand, an increasing attention 
paid to social history, well illustrated by courses in 
American agricultural history; and on-the other hand, 
military history has been recognized. 


Secondary school history in the past ten years has 
been the subject of more careful study and of more 
criticism, both destructive and constructive, than any 
other subject in the curriculum with the exception of 
mathematics. The results of the discussion are not 
yet all apparent. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
professional spirit and pedagogical standards of high 
school teachers of history have advanced greatly dur- 
ing the decade. It is they who are demanding a 
course of study in history which shall consider not the 
wishes of the few students who expect to go to college, 
but the needs of citizens whose schooling will cease 
perhaps at the close of the fourth high school year, 
but in many cases will stop at the end of the ninth 
grade. It is the high school teachers who are urging 
the study of recent European and American history ; 
and it is these teachers—many of whom are now well 
trained in the content and method of their subject—it 
is they rather than college professors of history who 
will determine the field and content of future high 
school courses in history. 

The report of the Committee of Eight on elemen- 
tary school history has not been universally adopted, 
and it is not desirable that it should overthrow certain 
excellent courses adopted by states or local school dis- 
tricts. It has been the subject of severe criticism 
very recently; but there can be no doubt that its in- 
fluence during the decade has been for good. In- 
deed, the modifications of the course adopted in many 
places, show that the report has set history teachers 
and administrators to thinking seriously upon the sub- 
ject. 

To recount in one paragraph the influence of the 
World War upon history teaching in America is an 
impossibility. Yet all who have continued to teach 
history during the past five years realize that the war 
has added vastly to the significance of historic facts 
and has led to a great interest among students and 
adults in the historical roots of the present. The 
war encouraged the study of historical documents 
throughout the schools and colleges. It also gave rise 


to a popular demand for school instruction in patriot-. 


ism. It led, too, to the establishment of special 
courses, such as the “ War Aims Course” in the col- 
leges, and to war courses in high schools and even in 
the grades. 

The retrospect of ten years calls forth many inter- 
esting memories of the work of individuals and organ- 
izations. But it leaves us with the impression that 
historical scholars and teachers are better prepared 
and better organized to-day to carry on their work 
than ever before. Yet in this new day, when history 
is expected to explain the present, to give guidance 
for to-morrow, and to implant all the cardinal virtues, 
a word of caution is not out of place. The historian 
must be true to his facts, he must not pervert the rec- 
erd of the past even for patriotic purposes, and he 
must remember that the world of to-day was not 
created within the last thirty years, but by the labors 
of many generations through long periods of time. 
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I. A Decade of Committee Activity 


BY DANIEL C. KNOWLTON, PH.D., LINCOLN SCHOOL OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGE. 


The story is told of Napoleon that in one of his 
cynical moods he asked his courtiers how the world 
would take the news of his sudden death. They be- 
gan with one accord to flatter the emperor by empha- 
sizing the regret and dismay which would greet the 
announcement. “No,” said the emperor, “ that is 
not the sort of thing that would happen. All that 
would occur would be that every one would draw a 
long breath and say with a sigh of relief, ‘ Well, 
that’s all over.’” Such is the feeling of relief and 
satisfaction with which an organization often greets 
the formation of a committee to deal with some vexed 
problem in the field of education, and possibly it may 
later view its report in the same light. The ten year 
period through which we have just passed certainly 
presents few exceptions to the American confidence 


_ and trust in the efficacy of the committee system in 


ultimately solving the various problems connected 
with the status of history, civics, and the various so- 
cial sciences in the schools of the country. The rec- 
ord is an impressive one from the standpoint of com- 
mittee activity, exhibiting perhaps in startling fashion 
the universality of the committee habit. The para- 
dox that there is nothing new under the sun, and that 
notwithstanding this the world is constantly making 
progress, is illustrated in the records of these ten 
years as they are revealed in the pages of the History 
Teacher’s Magazine (now the Hisroricat 
from 1909 to 1919. It is well that so many have 
found a record here as it enables the thoughtfully- 
minded to get their bearings and to measure the real 
progress which has been attained, recognizing at the 
same time—good historians that they are—their debt 
to the past and their intimate dependence on experi- 
ence for the success of any forward-looking program. 
It is significant that the present ten year survey 
should begin with the appearance of the report of the 
old Committee of Eight, and should close with the ten- 
tative suggestions of the new committee of the same 
number, which is known officially as the Committee 
on History and Education for Citizenship. Closely 
related in point of time to the report of the Committee 
of Eight was the work of the Committee of Five. This 
was appointed to review the work performed by the 
Committee of Seven whose program had _ been 
launched approximately ten years before, and its re- 


port appeared at about the same time as that of the 


Committee of Eight. It was discussed in the maga- 
zine in the issue of February, 1910, and was published 
a year later. These two reports form a_ proper 
starting-point for an understanding of this ten year 
interval, reaching over in their consequences on into 
the new period upon which we are now entering. 
The Committee of Eight had sought to do for the 
field of the elementary school what had been done for 
the secondary school by the Committee of Seven—an 
effort characterized in the editorial columns of the 


magazine as “ the most important feature of the year 
in the teaching of history in America, deserving to 
rank with the report of the Committee of Seven.” 
Just as significant in its bearing on the present situa- 
tion was the report of the Committee of Five on the 
secondary field, but its significance was not appre- 
ciated at the time. As a report it seemed to attract 
comparatively little attention. What a marked con- 
trast these reports present when compared with the 
recommendations now before the school world. And 
yet the present recommendations may be regarded but 
as the working out of these earlier suggestions and 
the most complete fruition of their recommendations; 
or to change the figure, they may be said to represent 
the true point of departure for the committee activity 
of the entire period. This seems to have found its 
culmination in the recent program set forth by the 
new Committee of Eight. 

Although it has been intimated that there was al- 
ways present the danger that much of the initial im- 
pulse and interest in a better program and in a better 
handling of history and the social sciences might be 
lost with the calling into being of these various na- 
tional, state, and local committees, there were few 
cases where their work of gathering data or of diagno- 
sis did not contribute its bit to a clarification of the 
situation. Like the coral reef much of what was done 
did not see the light of day, but it entered into the 
whole to make the structure one that would not be 
swept away with the first shifting of the educational 
breezes. In only one field did the expected contribu- 
tion perhaps fail to materialize, as has been pointed 
out elsewhere, viz., in that of civics. The able report 
of the committee of the New England Association 
which appeared in 1910 is now almost forgotten. A 
stimulus, however, was imparted to this important 
phase of citizenship instruction through the populari- 
zation of community civics. 

Although the general tone of the Committee of Five 
report was conservative they prepared the way for a 
new division of the old four block scheme proposed by 
the Committee of Seven. It remained for the Com- 
mittee on Social Studies of the National Education 
Association to capitalize this in their preliminary re- 
port of 1914, and to bring it more forcefully before 
the country, with important modifications. The Com- 
mittee of Five did more. Perhaps their most valu- 
able service was to help to bring before the country 
the whole question of a more precise definition of the 
field of history. That this was not altogether inten- 
tional on their part does not in any way alter the fact 
that certain statements to be found in their report cov- 
ering this problem became a veritable storm center of 
discussion. Sometimes it was from the narrow angle 
of the college entrance examination in history in an 
effort to explain away the lamentable failures and 
apply a possible remedy to the situation; or again 
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jt was from the broader aspect of the purposes served 
by history and its value as a school study in relation 
to other subjects in the curriculum. 

It was from the standpoint of the actual selection, 
presentation and interpretation of the material in the 
class-room, that is from the point of view of the teach- 
ing process, and what the student might be expected 
to carry away from the study as to content and train- 
ing, that the field began to be studied and analyzed. 
So important did the problem appear that the Ameri- 
can Historical Association took the matter under con- 
sideration, and without modifying the four block sys- 
tem proposed by the Committee of Seven, proceeded 
to parcel out these fields to the various regional asso- 
ciations, such as the New England Association, the 
Association of History Teachers of the Middle States 
and Maryland, the Mississippi Valley Association and 
the History Teachers of the Pacific Coast, asking 
their co-operation in the appointment of committees 
to give to each field a more precise definition. The 
interests aroused furnished the needed impulse for the 
appointment of a Committee on History in the 
Schools. Aside from the direction of this specific 
task its powers and duties were rather vaguely de- 
fined. Such was the stirring in the educational pot, 
however, that it seemed but the better part of wis- 
dom to be prepared to furnish such guidance as the 
emergency might demand. 

When these various sub-committees set themselves 
to the particular task which had fallen to their lot, 
they brought to the attention of this central commit- 
tee such important modifications in the history pro- 
gram, that, with the appointment of Professor Johnson 
as chairman in 1916, this committee set itself to work 
upon the problem of the reorganization of the history 
courses. The appearance of the report of the National 
Education Association was not without influence 
upon this action as they had already advocated a new 
program for the secondary school, as has been noted 
elsewhere. They had registered a vigorous protest 
against the older emphasis upon political history, call- 
ing attention to the importance of its economic and 
social aspects as being much more vital in the pre- 
paration for actual living. They emphasized much 
more strongly than did the Committee of Five the ad- 


vantages of a new division of the field which should 
place greater emphasis upon the later centuries, and 
were ready to relegate ancient history to a very in- 
ferior place in the course of study in history. By 
drawing the attention of the school world to what has 
been called “ socialized history,” or rather by stress- 
ing the social aspects of the subject they did much to 
devciop a sane concept of the function of history in 
the schools. The impression, however, went abroad 
in some quarters that it was their intention to drive 
history from the schools, or at least to reduce mater- 
ially the amount offered, replacing it with socialized 
material drawn from the immediate present. This 
idea seemed to be confirmed by some of their references 
to method. Their report is best understood by keep- 
ing in mind the fact that their point of view was es- 
sentially that of the demands of the school rather than 
that of the subject. In their tentative report issued 
in 1916 they recognized the junior high school as a 
fait accompli for which provision must be made. 
They also put forward in an emphatic way the claims 
of the other social sciences, urging particularly the ad- 
vantages of courses in civics and a combination course 
for the last year which should introduce the student to 
the elements of sociology, political science and eco- 
nomics. It remained for the war to reveal in painful 
fashion the deficiencies of our curricula and the ap- 
parent inadequacy of existing programs. As a result 
of the general demand for a study of these curricula 
and their revaluation in the light of our war experi- 
ences came the appointment of the new committee 
whose recommendations are now before the educa- 
tional world. This committee, unlike its predecessors, 
represents more nearly a genuine co-operative effort 
towards a bringing together of the various groups in- 
terested in the larger program of citizenship, an at- 
tempt to harmonize, if possible, divergent points of 
view, and above all the setting forth of a scheme 
which shall provide for the entire twelve years of the 
school life of the child. Its debt to the activity of 
these older committees, national, state or local, can- 
not readily be measured. It is hoped that their pro- 
gram will set a new standard which will do much 


towards making our schools effective as citizenship 
agencies. 


II. Associations of History Teachers 
BY WALTER H. CUSHING. 


Ten years ago there were very few organizations 
of history teachers in the United States. One of the 
first things which the magazine did was to get in 
touch with leading teachers in states where no organi- 
zations of history teachers existed, and to offer its 
services in the formation of such associations. The 
responses, direct and indirect, to this offer were very 
gratifying, and gradually new organizations were 
formed. ‘To-day organizations of history teachers 
exist in almost every state. These take one of three 
forms; in some cases the teachers in several states 
are united in one organization; in other cases, there 


is a history section of the state teachers’ association; 
while in the third case, there is a teachers’ section of 
the state historical association. The magazine has 
endeavored to aid these organizations, first, by pub- 
lishing programs of their meetings together with brief 
reports of the proceedings, and in some cases, by 
printing more important papers at length; and second, 
by giving for several years a half-rete subscription to 
the magazine to the teachers who were members of 
some organization. 

Much good has been accomplished by these com- 
binations of teachers; there has been more general 
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discussion of the problems of history teaching. Per- 
sonal acquaintances among history teachers have been 
promoted, and a better understanding between college 
and secondary school teachers has been promoted. 
One of the most marked changes that has taken place 
during the past ten years is the disappearance of most 
of the suspicion and antagonism which formerly ex- 
isted between teachers of history in colleges and sec- 
ondary schools. 


One suggestion for the future—three or four hours 


a year devoted to the discussion of the problems of 
history teachers is far too little time. Is it not pos- 
sible for small groups of history teachers, especially 
in the more thickly settled portions of the country, to 
meet more frequently for round table discussions un- 
der the general direction of the larger associations to 
which they belong and to which reports could be 
made? Something of this sort is already being done 
not only by history teachers, but by teachers of Eng- 
lish and other subjects. The plan seems to work well 
and deserves a wider use. 


Ill. A Decade of Changes in Elementary School History 


BY CHARLES A. COULOMB, DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT, PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In the ten years that have elapsed since the first 
number of the History T'eacher’s Magazine was is- 
sued, there have been some very notable changes in 
the attitude of the general public, as well as of the 
history teacher, toward history teaching. It seems to 
me that in the elementary schools, where my own 
work lies, these changes are perhaps more noticeable, 
as they are more radical, than in the preparatory 
school or college. 

One of the most important changes is the increase 
of specialization in history among elementary school 
teachers. In the upper grades of many of these 
schools the teaching is done under a departmental pro- 
gram. Ten years ago the selection of teachers was 
made on a basis either of the personal preference of 
the teacher for a given subject, or was based on the 
haphazard chance of a teacher getting what was left 
aftcr the personal preferences had been provided for. 

To-day, almost every teacher of history in the ele- 
mentary schools has made more or less preparation 
for her work, not merely by an informal study of her 
subject, but by taking a series of courses at college or 
university, both in the subject matter and method of 
teaching. This combination of increased knowledge 
of subject and increased knowledge of methods has re- 
sulted in a very much better presentation of the sub- 
ject with a great increase of interest in the werk in 
history on the part of pupils. 

This increase of interest in history just spoken of 
seems to be generally distributed, and not confined 
to the teachers and pupils of the school. There seems 
to be, perhaps through the greater enthusiasm of the 
students, an interest on the part of parents and others 
in the work of the younger people. It seems also that 
this is directly due to the newer methods of approach, 
and, more particalarly, to the increased attention 
given to local history. 


USE OF ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL. 

There seems to have come in the last ten years a 
very notable increase in the production and use of 
illustrative material. Teachers in the school are no 
longer satisfied with the more or less crude drawings 
that formerly graced our books of history. Now, 
pictures of all sorts, postcards, the stereopticon, and 
models are called upon to aid in the visualization of 
the past. Supplementing these materials are excur- 


sions which classes frequently take to places of na 
tional or local historical importance. In lower grades 
class projects are frequently planned and carried out 
such as the making within the limits of a soapbox of a 
little scene representing the ‘‘ Landing of Columbus.” 
The modeling board is also coming in for large use 
to illustrate the influence of topography upon histori- 
cal events. Dramatization, even in grades as high as 
the eighth and ninth, is depended on as a means of 
fixing events in the minds of the pupils, as well as 
furnishing a means of increasing the interest in the 
work in history. 
THE CHANGED POINT OF VIEW. 

There is, apparently, also a difference in the point 
of view of the history teacher towards the explanation 
of historical events. That is to say, that, whereas the 
teacher of history formerly presented merely a narra 
tive of a series of events, arranged in more or less 
chronological order, teachers are increasingly attempt- 
ing to give some causal explanation of the sequence 
of events. In this explanation there seems to be an 
increased tendency towards the economic interpreta 
tion of history. The ability of the teacher to get this 
interpretation across with elementary pupils depends, 
of course, on the intelligence of both teacher and 
pupil, but in many cases the attempt to teach the causal 
relationship between events has been and continues to 
be successful. The correlative idea, how history it 
self has determined certain economic forces, particu 
larly those forces which exert their influences through 
group action, is another phase of this new attitude of 
history teachers in our schools. Another phase of this 
same idea is using history as interpretative of the 
present and not merely as a narrative of events in the 
past. With older pupils it is even possible to attempt 
the prediction of future events based on the pupils’ 
knowledge of current events. More and more gener- 
ally these new points of view seem to be adopted by 
the teachers. The result of all this is, of course, a 
decreased attention to the romantic and picturesque, 
and to those events whose interest lies chiefly in their 
dramatic value and but little in their historical impor- 
tance, and an increased weight to those stories of in 
dividuals and movements that have had the greatest 
influence on our own times. 

There is a growing realization on the part of the 
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teachers that history, after all, is a continuous thing; 
that what is happening to the human race at any given 
moment is the algebraic sum of all the influences 
which have acted during all the preceding moments, 
and that there is no way to understand or interpret 
the present more available or useful than the study 
of the past. Perhaps the most striking illustration 
of this point is the way in which historical scholars 
determined at the peace conference, and solely on the 
basis of past relationship, what should be, according 
to the peace treaty, the disposition of this or that city 


or district. 
CHANGES IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In high schools it does not appear that the changes 
in the subject matter of history have been so great as 
the changes in methods. So far as the latter are con- 
cerned they follow closely the changes in methods that 
have been outlined as keing characteristic of the ele- 
mentary schools. History in high schools, as in the 
elementary grades, is given more and more recognition 
as a specialty, and though departments of history and 
economics are frequently combined under one depart- 
ment head, it seems to be increasingly common to find 
that department head to be a historian rather than an 
economist. This, in all probability, is due to the in- 
creasing interest in history, not merely as a cultural 
subject, but as a subject of economic value. 


CHANGES IN TEXTBOOKS. 

In textbooks the changes have been perhaps even 
more radical than the changes in the teaching of his- 
tory. Every effort is made to have the textbook ac- 
curate, and based upon the latest researches of 
scholars; maps are frequent, and in some books almost 
twenty per cent. of the space is devoted to helps for 


teachers in the way of suggestions, outlines, interpre- 
tative questions, etc. In the more recent books the 
illustrations are not based on the imagination of the 
engraver, but are drawn either from authentic sources, 
or are reproductions of great mural paintings which 
have been the result of deep historical study on the 
part of the artist. Nor are these pictures left to tell 
their own story. Frequently considerable space is 
taken below the picture for an explanatory caption 
telling the pupil just what the picture is intended to 
show. In the newer books a greater proportion of 
space is given to our recent history. Here the work 
is taken up topically and is set forth as a series of 
great national movements, the sum of which makes up 
our American civilization to-day. 


As to the text, it has lost its narrow patriotism, 
which, by implication at least, maintained that noth- 
ing that was American was bad, and that our country 
never made mistakes; and has turned to a _ broader 
sort of idealism which recognizes more and more fully 
the existence of what we may call a sort of interna- 
tional patriotism. This emphasizes the lesson that 
the World War has taught us—that however much we 
may desire to live in splendid isolation it is impossible 
for us so to live, because of the interdependence, in 
these days, of one country upon another. The newer 
textbooks realize the need of facing and telling the 
truth even though it hurts, and are ready to admit 
with Lord Balfour in his address before Congress that 
“all free assemblies have made blunders; sometimes 
they have committed crimes,” but that, in spite of 
these things, “‘ we look forward to the spread of free 
institutions throughout the world . .. as one of the 
greatest guaranties of the future peace of the world.” 


IV. History in the Grades 


BY ARMAND J. GERSON, PH.D., PRINCIPAL, WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


The last ten years have witnessed a promising im- 
provement of attitude toward the general problem of 
history teaching in the grades. The old attitude of 
uncritical acceptance of traditional courses of study 
has been largely superseded by a tendency toward 
critical judgment. No change on the part of the 
teaching body could be more significant of progress. 
In my judgment, the growth of the practice of in- 
telligently challenging suggestions and directions has 
been the most auspicious symptom in the elementary 
problem in the last decade. 

Foremost among the questions that have been asked 
has been a fundamental query as to the “why” of 
the history that has been taught. This question has 
been productive of profound modifications in contents 
of courses of study and in methods of teaching. While 
as yet no definite agreement has been reached among 
teachers of history as to whether their ultimate pur- 
pose is primarily ethical, interpretative, or practical, 
the honest acceptance on the part of a teacher of any 
one of these criteria must profoundly affect her teach- 
ing practice. 

In my meetings with elementary school teachers of 


history, I have found a general readiness to accept as 
the primary aim of instruction in history, the inter- 
pretation of the world as it is. Teachers imbued with 
this point of view have, in a number of instances, been 
able to reach conclusions as to problems of emphasis 


in the course of study. Certain teachers who in the . 


past have been unintelligently, but thoroughly, teach- 
ing all the details of anti-slavery legislation in the 
period between 1820 and 1860, hive been entirely 
satisfied to relegate these topics to a relatively incon- 
spicuous place on the basis of the history aim which 
they had worked out. Similarly, there has been an 
increase in willingness to give to such topics as the 
growth of the West and the history of immigration 
that prominence which their relations to present life 
would seem to require. 

Almost as significant as the spread of an interest in 
the aims of history teaching, has been the effect of 
the Great War. Most of us have found our judgment 
of historic values fundamentally modified by the 
events of the last five years. I have found that teach- 
ers have in many instances discovered in themselves 
a real interest in history which has fundamentally 
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affected the quality of their work in the class-room. 
Current events occupy an established position in the 
upper elementary grades which in all probability they 
will continue to hold. American history as a separate 
and distinct course will in the future receive less con- 
sideration, while historic bonds with the nations across 
the sea will inevitably receive greater emphasis. 

One of the most fundamental problems which still 
lie ahead is that of training teachers for history work 
in the grades. In the grades immediately below the 
secondary school, the work has been very largely 
placed upon a departmental basis, enabling each 
teacher to specialize in her particular subject. This 
method of organization, while steadily growing, is still 
not universal even in the upper grades, and is almost 
unknown in the !ower years of the elementary school. 
Training schools which prepare teachers for the work 
of instructing pupils in history should take special 


cognizance of this problem of organization. The 
young teacher of history should have received a 
specific training in the methods peculiar to her sub- 
ject. Training schools should further acquaint her 
with the relation of history to other subjects of the 
curriculum, and should give her a bioad point of view 
toward the various opinions as to the value of history 
teaching in general, and as to the selection of mate 
rial which each of these views implies. 

In general, I should say that the last ten years have 
been years of advancement toward the solution of the 
problem of history teaching in the grades. With the 
training schools for teachers recognizing and accept- 
ing their relationship to this vital work, with the grow- 
ing numbers of grade teachers who are taking college 
courses in history, and with the general growth of a 
real interest in this phase of the curriculum, the out- 
look for the immediate future is decidedly promising. 


V. Training the History Teacher—A Decade of Progress 
BY NORMAN M. TRENHOLME, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND TEACHING OF HISTORY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


Although the training of teachers of history in the 
United States still leaves much to be cesired there has 
undoubtedly been a great advance in this field during 
the last decade. ‘Ten years ago there was very lit- 
tle special attention given to intending teachers of 
history. They were expected to have had the usual 
high school education, to have taken a number of col- 
legiate or normal courses in the subject matter, and 
to have had some trainiig in the theory of teaching. 
A very few institutions had at that time introduced 
special courses in the teaching of history, and still 
fewer had provided facilities for observation work, 
experiment, and practice teaching. ‘The average his- 
tory teacher in our public schools entered professional 
work with little or no preparation of technical char- 
acter, and had to rely on natural ability and common 
sense to avoid being a failure. Little wonder that the 
old style textbook became a rock of salvation and a 
vade mecum to the average history teacher, or that it 
was a common saying that “ anyone who can ré ad can 
teach history.’ History positions were, and unfor- 
tunately still are, too often filled by those incompetent 
to teach anything else, end the results of such a pol- 
icy made high school history courses of little worth 
educationally. One could enlarge ad libitum on the 
“dark ages” of history teaching, but this article is 
meant to be constructive, and will attempt to point 
out how the training of the history teacher has ad- 
vanced during the last decade. To do this it will be 
desirable to consider the development of teacher 
training in history along two fundamental lines of 
advance, namely, (1) the understanding of the real 
value and meaning of the subject matter of history, 
and (2) methods of organizing and presenting sub- 
ject matter before classes so as to evoke interest and 
to develop discussion, thus realizing educational 
value. 


1. TRAINING IN UNDERSTANDING SUBJECT MATTER 
One of the greatest difficulties jn the training of 
history teachers has always been a of getting the 
average student to think of history in other than a 
factual way. Names and events, details, dates and 
descriptions, seem all that there is to it as usually 
taught. It seems, therefore, that teaching or study 
ing history is merely memorizing many names and 
events, and telling accurately what happened next 
and next. To think of history as a study of political 
and social evolution from past to present, to think of 
names and events as merely manifestations of insti 
tutional ideas such as tribalism, imperialism, national- 
ism, municipalism, and so forth, never enters the head 
of the, average candidate for a history teaching posi- 
tion. Yet*unless this idea of interpretation of move 
ments and events is instilled into the teacher’s mind 
there will be no real political and social values to hi 
teaching. 


Those who were attempting teacher training 
tory ten vears ago were woefully lacking in material] 
on the true meaning and value of history a 
Professor Mace’s excellent little book. “ Meth: 1 in 
History,” was a great help, also the American transla 
tion of Karl Lamprecht’s “ What is History?” 
Professor Fling’s “ Outline of Historical Method.” 
Since 1909, the difficulty of developing a more vital 
viewpoint and an interpretation of subject matter has 
steadily decreased. This has been due to the rapid 
development of what has aptly been called the “‘ New 
History” in which a well-worked-out problem 
synthesis or organization of subject matter is a car 
dinal requisite. Thus the authors of manuals and 
textbooks of the new historical type discriminate care- 
fully as to the factual matter admitted to the narra- 
tive and seek to use facts to explain and illustrate 
problems of growth and development rather than for 
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the sake of mere information. Prominent among 
those in this country who have contributed to bring 
out the broader meaning of subject matter is Prot. 
J. H. Robinson, formerly of Columbia University, 
whose volume on “'The New History’ (1912), and 
whose textbooks, alone and in association with others, 
illustrate the tendency towards new developments in 
the study and interpretation of history. This pioneer 
work has been followed by numerous other manuals 
and textbooks of a new synthetic type, such as those 
by Ashley, Cheyney, Cross, Fish, Harding, Hayes, 
Mace, Schapiro, West, Westermann, and many others. 
More and more it has become possible to train teach- 
ers to regard history as a social science, and to get 
away from the old purely political and factual view- 
points towards a system of problem organization 
which will connect past and present society. A 
broader historical outlook that takes cognizance of 
biological, economic, cultural and sociological factors 
in human development has aided greatly in training 
teachers to appreciate the broader meaning and value 
of historical subject matter. 

The growing emphasis on and attention given to the 
synthetic aspects of historical research have been re- 
flected to the benefit of teachers in the meetings and 
proceedings of national and local historical associa- 
tions, and in the many valuable articles dealing with 
the interpretation of subject matter that have ap- 
peared in the pages of The History Teacher's Maga- 
gine during the last decade. Much better organized 
and more meaningful courses in history in the high 
schools, normals, colleges and universities now help 
to train history teachers by inculcating a thoughtful 
and understanding attitude towards subject matter 
instead of a factual and descriptive one. But more 
than this, nearly every institution attempting to train 
teachers now has special classes for intending teach- 
ers in the form of teacher-training courses, or courses 
on the teaching of history, which develop an interpre- 
tative and problem viewpoint in the student teachers. 
To those already embarked in the profession oppor- 
tunities to acquire viewpoint are afforded by numerous 
summer schools, teachers’ institute meetings, sec- 
tional professional gatherings, correspondence and 
reading courses, and professional journals such as the 
American Ilistorical Review and the Historica. 
Ovr took. Probably no greater or more valuable ad- 
vance in the field of teacher-training has taken place 
than this broadening of attitude in regard to histori- 
cal subject matter and the application of interpreta- 
tion and discrimination to historical facts in order to 
give a greater educational value and content to the 
study of history in schools and colleges. 


2. TRAINING IN METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Keeping abreast of the advance in historical inter- 
pretation and organization, training in methods has 
developed steadily during the last decade. The 
founding of a number of high grade schools of educa- 
tion in connection with our leading universities, the 
strengthening of the teacher-training work in others, 
the establishment of teachers’ colleges in a number of 
our larger cities, and the improvement in methods and 


equipment in the numerous state normal schools have 
all made for better and more practical professional 
training. The most notable specific advances in 
teacher-training in methods since 1909 have probably 
been along the three following lines, (a) better man- 
uals and printed material on the methods of teaching 
history; (b) training the history teacher by observa- 
tion work; (c) training by means of practice teach- 
ing. Each of these advances deserves brief special 
treatment. 


(a) BETTER PRINTED MATERIAL ON METHODS. 


Ten years ago those in charge of training history 
teachers had little up-to-date reference material on 
methods. The older manuals, such as the one by 
Hinsdale, were obsolete, and the only strong text on 
the teaching of history was Professor Bourne's 
“Teaching of History and Civics,” an admirable sur- 
vey of history as a study in ancient and modern times. 
The idea of correlating history in a specific way with 
educational theory and practice was in its infancy. A 
stimulus to such correlation was soon given by the 
appearance of practical works on general and special 
methods of teaching by Professor McMurry, of the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University. Increas- 
ing attention was given to problems of organizing the 
course of study, setting the lesson problem, and con- 
ducting the recitation. The results of much experi- 
mental work found their way into print through the 
medium of educational reviews, bulletins, and 
pamphlets of all sorts. Finally, in 1915, Prof. Henry 
Johnson, already well known as a trainer of teachers 
and writer on methods, brought out his authoritative 
manual on “ The Teaching of History.” Meanwhile 
the History Teacher’s Magazine had been performing 
pioneer service in furnishing teachers with articles on 
new methods of teaching and suggestions of great 
value as to lesson organization and presentation. 
While the number of formal manuals on methods of 
teaching history is few, the attention given to history 
in general treatises on methods, such as Professor 
Charter’s “ Theory of Teaching,” is increasingly 
large. As a type of practical manual for intending 
teachers of history one might mention the excellent 
little brochure by Superintendent Hartwell on “ The 
Teaching of History.” 


(b) TRAINING THE HISTORY TEACHER BY OBSERVATION 
WORK. 

A valuable aid in the training of the history teacher 
that has developed largely during the last ten years 
is observation of actual teaching on the part of those 
intending to teach. Such observation work has been 
developed and systematized to a remarkable degree 
by means of carefully drawn up directions for the 
student observer who is called on for a critical report 
on the results of his observation. By studying the 
teacher and class in action the aspirant learns the 
difficulties of actual teaching, and is impressed with 
the always existent contrast between theory and prac- 
tice. Observation work is now considered an im- 
portant and almost essential part of any well-con- 
ducted course of training for history teachers. It 
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can be arranged for quite easily in connection with 
local secondary schools, public or private, or can be 
done in the practice schools maintained by several of 
the larger universities in connection with their schools 
of education. 


(c) TRAINING BY MEANS OF PRACTICE TEACHING. 

The most striking advance in teacher-training, how- 
ever, is without doubt along lines of practice teaching 
under expert direction and supervision. The main- 
tenance of a number of successful elementary and 
secondary practice schools by our leading schools of 
education has facilitated both observation work and 
practice teaching. ‘The requirement that every can- 
didate for a teacher’s certificate must pass success- 
fully in practice teaching insures some experience on 
the part of a beginning teacher and lessens the 
chances of failure through inexperience and timidity. 
Practice teaching is sometimes arranged for in con- 
nection with the public school work of a city or town, 
but to be most effective it should be done under care- 
ful supervision, and be supplemented by outlines of 
lessons and reports as to problem methods. More 
than any other aspect of teacher-training, it is coming 
to be recognized as an invaluable part of professional 
preparation in connection with general and special 
work in the theory and practice of teaching. In its 
latest development practice teaching is being con- 
ducted under carefully selected supervisors, and al- 
lows of important educational experiments along lines 
of social values. It is the only way in which teach- 
ers can be trained thoroughly so as to be competent 
to take charge of classes in a satisfactory way from 
the beginning of their professional career. 

The teacher who is already in harness has excel- 
lent opportunities to-day for extending his knowledge 
and understanding of subject matter and methods. 
Active and wideawake teachers can avail themselves 


of the new textbooks and of reference and periodical 
material, dealing with history from a new and up-to- 
date viewpoint, also with books and articles on meth- 
ods of organizing and presenting this subject matter 
to their classes. They can also avail themselves of 
numerous correspondence courses offered by universi- 
ties, colleges and normal schools, having to do with 
the content of history and methods of teaching. 
Numerous summer schools offer courses especially de- 
signed for teachers, and afford opportunities for theo- 
retical and practical study along special lines. Never 
before have the facilities for training teachers been 
as great as they now are, and it would seem that we 
are only on the threshold of a new era of educational 
theory and practice. The growing correlation be- 
tween departments of history in colleges and universi- 
ties and schools and departments of education is one 
of the most encouraging signs of progr ngurs 
well for the future development of teacher- training 
work in history. 


In concluding this brief resume of progress it might 
be pointed out that the World War has undoubtedly 
helped to bring about a more vital interest in the 
teaching of history, and thus has affected the stand- 
ards and methods of teacher-training work. A reali- 
zation of the value of tracing the origin and growth 
of such great forces as imperialism, nationalism, 
democracy and internationalism has resulted in 
greater emphasis on and attention to modern move- 
ments and contemporary, political and social prob- 
lems in their historical setting. Economic and social 
forces and factors, as well as political data, have to 
be taken into consideration, and the progress of so- 
ciety towards national democracy and_ international 
co-operation has to be studied. The training of his- 
tory teachers along broad lines of social science is 
therefore more necessary than ever before. 


VI. A Decade of Government in the Schools 
BY PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON, HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Those who have been careful readers of this maga- 
zine during the decade of its history are familiar with 
all of the main currents of development in the field 
of instruction in government in the schools. The pur- 
pose of the following paper is to call attention to these 
main currents and to indicate the present tendency of 
further evolution. 

The first important paper dealing directly with 
government in the schools which the magazine pub- 
lished was Municipal Civics (History Teacher’s 
Magazine, Vol. I, No. 5), by J. J. Sheppard. The 
author was chairman of the National Municipal 
League’s Committee on Instruction in Municipal Gov- 
ernment in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and 
this article was his report to the League for the year 
in which the magazine was founded, 1909. His paper 
is therefore a suitable starting point for our discus- 
sion; but to understand it we must go somewhat fur- 
ther back in our history. 

Mr. Sheppard had earlier been secretary of one of 


the most useful committees that has yet given atten- 
tion to instruction in government. This committee, 
composed of twenty-five such men as J. H. Finley, 
Albert Shaw, John A. Fairlie, C. N. Kendall, J. H. 
VanSickle, had as its chairman Wm. H. Maxwell, Su- 
perintendent of Schools in the City of New Y ork, and 
the recognized leader in public ‘school education in 
America at that time. It conducted its investigations 
through several years; held its meetings at cities as 
widely separated as Chicago, Boston, and New York; 
and prepared studies such as that of J. J. Sheppard 
on the history of the teaching of civics, that of Jesse 
B. Davis on civics in the high schools, and that of 
Frederic L. Luqueer on civics in the elementary 
schools. An examination of these reports in the pro- 
ceedings of the National Municipal League for 1904 
and 1905 will show that the committee gave to its sub- 
ject the most careful attention, and that its results 
were arrived at only after every available source of 
information had been used. 
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Doctor Maxwell sums up the committee's work on 
pages 12-15 of the Proceedings of the League for 
1905. He first calls attention to the lack of interest 
shown in the subject, saying that only about one corre- 
spondent in ten replied to the committee's question- 
naires, and that almost no replies came from west of 
the Mississippi River. One of the chief difficulties, 
he said, in the way of the teacher was the fact that 
“the most important questions of municipal govern- 
ment are still in a state of flux.” The teacher could 
not determine what to teach, what goal to look to. 
But Doctor Maxwell made four definite reecommenda- 
tions which still seem to stand. These are: (1) we 
must train children to be careful observers of politi- 
cal phenomena; (2) we must train them to form cor- 
rect judgments from their observations; (3) we must 
oppose the enactment of laws which are unenforce- 
able, and which therefore weaken respect for govern- 
ment; and (4) we must create a public opinion that 
demands from public officials the same moral stand- 
ards as from private persons. 

The difficulty to which Doctor Maxwell referred in 
the teaching of municipal government has been largely 
removed by the work of the Municipal League. Its 
model charter, which is the result of co-operative 
study by the leaders of political thought, now offers 
to the teacher a definite picture of what the govern- 
ment of a city should be. We now no longer have any 
excuse for hesitating to create in the minds of pro- 
spective citizens a true picture of democratic munici- 
pal organization. The old difficulty persists, how- 
ever, in the teaching of state government. We have 
no model state constitution; our ideas on state govern- 
ment are still in a state of flux, or to change the figure, 
our state administration is still the wilderness of dark- 
ness and confusion which Mr. Bryce and Mr. Root 
have described it to be. It is still almost unteachable. 

Let us now turn to volume five of the magazine, 
half way through our decade, and see if we have a 
hint of progress. In number four cf that volume, on 
page 180, we find an announcement which it is worth 
while for us to quote in full, for it presents a sum- 
mary of the situation not only as it then was, but also 
as it is now. 

“With the co-operation of the National Municipal 
League and other organizations long interested in the 
problem of education for citizenship, the United 
States Bureau of Education is undertaking a com- 
prehensive study of the whole problem of civic educa- 
tion. The work will be under the immediate direc- 
tion of Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, now of New York, who 
made for himself a national reputation some years ago 
by his work in this subject in the public schools of 
Indianapolis. 

“In this field the government Bureau of Education 
hopes to do officially and systematically what has 
heretofore been attempted by a number of organiza- 
tions working independently. Many civic associa- 
tions throughout the United States have been agitating 
in behalf of education for citizenship; valuable results 
have been obtained; and many communities have made 
important experiments in improving citizenship 


through the schools and through other agencies. The 
bureau will seek to co-ordinate these hitherto separate 
efforts. 


“One of the most pressing problems in citizenship 
education is that of properly equipping teachers. 
There are few teachers that have had the requisite 
special training. It will be one of the vital tasks in 
the new work to find out what can be done to train 
men and women, whether already in the service or 
just preparing to teach, for the definite responsibili- 
ties and possibilities of direct instruction in citizen- 
ship. 

“ Present methods of teaching civics will be care- 
fully investigated. Whether it is sufficient that chil- 
dren should know how the President is elected, or that 
they should be able to recite the Constitution; to what 
extent modern civic and social questions—clean 
streets, pure water, pure milk, fire protection, means 
of transportation, co-operation, suffrage, divorce, etc. 
—are to be considered. This is the sort of ques- 
tions to which the new corps of investigators will have 
to give some attention. 


“Special efforts will be made to report the many 
attempts on the part of progressive communities to 
give all school subjects a more definite civic value. 
In Kansas City, Kansas, for example, the chemistry 
course in the high school is in effect a course in prac- 
tical civics—such things as water and milk analysis, 
with their significance in community life, are empha- 
sized, and high school students serve in the municipal 
laboratories. Indianapolis has a course in ‘ com- 
munity arithmetic’ in the elementary schools. 

“In announcing the bureau’s work, Commissioner 
Claxton points out that in the larger sense all educa- 
tion is really education for citizenship; that not only 
is citizenship training co-extensive with effective edu- 
cation in general, but that ‘the final justification of 
public taxation for public education lies in the train- 
ing of young people for citizenship.’ ” 

This program presents a fine ideal. Splendid re- 
sults might have been achieved if it could have been 
realized, and if the Bureau of Education could have 
taken real leadership in bringing the teaching of 
democracy into a higher state of development. But 
as Mr. Allen points out elsewhere * in the magazine, 
we can scarcely hope for leadership from the bureau 
as itis. He says that Mr. Roosevelt never discovered 
that the bureau exists; that movements for reform 
are constantly overlooking it; that we expect and can 
at present expect very little from it. These remarks 
are not meant as criticism of the particular men who 
happen to be in the bureau, but of the fact that Con- 
gress gives it almost no support, and that the govern- 
ment has not awakened to its responsibilities. There 
is a real need for a national department of education 
with funds adequate for the splendid work which it 
and it alone could do. 


The program refers to the lack of trained teachers. 
This lack still persists, and the magazine has repeat- 


1 Vol. IT, No. 7, page 158. 
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edly called attention to the fact,* publishing papers on 
the method of training teachers and the standards to 
which they should be required to attain. At a recent 
meeting of high school teachers of civics, attention 
was called to the fact that the subject is being as- 
signed to persons trained to teach German, Latin, 
mathematics, hygiene, sewing, and domestic science. 
But for the appalling need of training for democracy 
one might find this statement amusing. One cannot, 
however, be amused when the fate of our civilization 
is hanging in the balance and when so many of our 
educational leaders seem to be totally blind to their 
responsibilities. 

The program refers to the fact that isolated groups 
without co-ordination or co-operation were engaged in 
efforts to solve our problem. This is still true. 
There are committees without end; and there is con- 
stant demand for a clearing-house and for the econ- 
omy of effort which comes from working together. 
There has been little or no progress in this direction. 

The program lets Commissioner Claxton say that 
training for citizenship is the task of the whole 
school, the goal of all education. But the truth of 
this statement is not yet realized. Much of the dis- 
cussion of the teacher of government in the school 
seems to assume that training for citizenship is the 
duty of that teacher alone to whom the so-called 
“civics” is assigned. This is not the place for a dis- 
cussion of the fact that education for citizenship 
would be much more rapidly advanced if it were rec- 
ognized that the teacher of government has a definite 
task of his own in addition to his duty to co-operate 
with the school in training children to think clearly 
and conduct themselves according to accepted princi- 
ples of good behavior and morality. School authori- 
ties seem unable to realize that there is a science of 
government, and that it is as useful to introduce high 
school children to the truths of that science as to in- 
troduce them to the truths of physics, chemistry and 
mathematics. 

There is, however, in all of this no ground for pes- 
simism. The mills of the gods still grind slowly, but 
there are signs that the grinding is being done. The 
National Education Association has a committee on 
the reorganization of the secondary school. A sub- 
division of this committee, dealing with the social 
studies, has during the last decade been giving to our 
subject the attention of well-informed and experi- 
enced people. The Bureau of Education has pub- 
lished two bulletins based on their work (No. 23, 
1915, and No. 28, 1916), both of which are among 
the best things in the literature of the subject. Al- 
most the whole of Volume VIII, No. 1, of this maga- 
zine is devoted to the work of this Committee on Social 
Studies. 

Among the depressing conditions in our general 
educational situation is the fact that the university 
scientists and the school authorities are so little in 


2 Articles on training of teachers: Vol. II, No. 1, page 5; 
Vol. II, No. 9, page 197; Vol. IV, No. 6, page 169, and 
elsewhere. 


sympathy with each other. This condition of separa- 
tion is particularly unfortunate in the field of govern- 
ment, for the principles of political science must be 
taught to young citizens if these principles are to be 
made effective under democratic conditions. The 
American Political Science Association has, however, 
now and then been awakened to its duty in this direc- 
tion. In 1916 one of its committees under the chair- 
manship of Prof. Charles G. Haines published a com- 
prehensive report on “The Teaching of Govern- 
ment,” which deals with the whole field from the ele- 
mentary school to the university. The committee de- 
voted several years to its task, collected a large 
amount of information from all parts of the country, 
and put into book form a mass of material which will 
be useful to those who wish to carry the matter fur- 
ther. Its report was reviewed in the magazine, Vol. 
IX, No. 2, p. 98. 

If space were available many otl.er movements 
should be given credit for the work they have been do- 
ing. As it is, only a few of them may be mentioned. 
The New England History Teachers’ Association 
published in 1910 an “Outline for the Study of 
American Civil Government in Secondary Schools,” 
reviewed in the magazine, Vol. II, No. 8, p. 61. A 
reading of the preface to this Outline will show that 
the work of the committee was done as thoroughly as 
was then possible. 

Some cities have been working quietly on experi- 
ments the results of which will in a few years be 
available for collation and generalization. Philadel- 
phia, under the leadership of Dr. J. L. Barnard and 
Miss J. C. Evans, published in 1916-1917 two vol- 
umes of a course of study in civics for that city. The 
work is comprehensive, thorough, and constructive. 
San Francisco, through a committee of its superin- 
tendents under the chairmanship of Mr. A. J. Cloud, 
published this year a volume giving its course of 
study in history, civics, and ethics. Mr. Cloud gives 
much credit to the Philadelphia work, thus showing 
the results of growing co-operation. New York City 
is now working on a syllabus for its own schools, and 
will doubtless within the next few months publish a 
comprehensive report comparable to those of Phila- 
delphia and San Francisco. These are only samples 
of the cities which have taken hold of the task with 
the resolution to sweep their own doorsteps clean. 

Attention might be called, in connection with the 
New York situation, to Miss Anna M. Michener’s re- 
port of a survey for the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search (Publication, No. 89, 1917), entitled, “ In- 
struction in Civics in New York City High Schools.” 
This report is reviewed in the magazine, Vol. X, No. 
2, in an article entitled, “A Conspicuous Educational 
Failure.” The new movement in New York may be 
expected to correct the conditions described by Miss 
Michener in her report. 

Stimulated by the war and the wave of interest in 
democracy which the war has set in motion, many 
states are enacting more or less wise statutes requir- 
ing a larger amount of instruction in civics, govern- 
ment, or ideals of democracy. New York State very 
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unwisely, and probably with but little if any profes- 
sional advice, enacted a law which in effect required 
all high school pupils to begin the study of civics at 
once. Since teachers were not available, this has re- 
sulted in imposing on the schools a burden heavier 
than they could bear. The legislature of New Jersey, 
being more wisely advised, made its statute effective 
in 1920, thus allowing time in which the schools might 
adjust themselves to the work they would have to do. 
There seem to be signs that the teaching of organ- 
ized self-government in the high schools will soon be 
given serious attention all over the country, and that 
teachers will be provided who are trained to teach it. 


VII. The Use of Sources in 
Last Decade 


BY PROFESSOR FRED MORROW FLING, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


After accepting the invitation of the Hisroricar 
OvtLook to review briefly the history of the use of 
sources in history teaching during the last decade, I 
glanced back over the period with no little curiosity 
to see what the investigation would reveal. Was the 
use of sources in history teaching but a passing fad, 
or did it rest upon sound scientific and pedagogical 
foundations that assured it a permanent place in the 
class-room? The results of the survey were encour- 
aging. “In the opinion of a growing minority of 
history teaching, both in Europe and in America.” * 
the method has come to stay. In their opinion, “ it 
ought to be a commonplace that school-room history 
should give the pupil some consciousness of what his- 
torical knowledge is and some training in the method 
by which historical knewledge is established. It 
ought to be a commonplace that there are ‘ salutary 
purposes ’ to be served by history as a process of de- 
termining, selecting, and arranging facts, not less im- 
portant than those to be served by history as the or- 
ganized result.” * It will, undoubtedly, be more of a 
“ commonplace ”’ in the decade to come. 

The decade was marked by an increase in the out- 
put of source material. In America, numerous vol- 
umes of “ Readings,’ or of “ Sources,” on ancient 
Greek, Roman and American history were published, 
while in England the source books on English history 
took on the dimensions of a small library. In addi- 
tion to the volumes of source extracts, there were vol- 
umes of “ Original Narratives on American History,” 
and a new kind of source book containing parallel 
sources for intensive study.* The Great War, occupy- 
ing one-half the period, did much to promote an in- 
terest in source study and to drive home in a practical 
way the necessity of critical study of the sources. The 
desire of the public to have the sources before it in 
studying the origin of the war and its vicissitudes, the 
ability of the public to handle these sources critically, 


1 Johnson, “ Teaching of History,” 356. 
2Ibid., 159. 
* Harper’s “ Parallel Source Problems.” 


There are also indications that those who are inter- 
ested in preparing the way for such teachers will be- 
gin to co-operate in their efforts to determine policies, 
lay out courses of study, and prepare materials. One 
of the good signs is the desire to create a magazine de- 
voted to the teaching of the social studies. It is, 
however, manifest that the Historica, Our ook has 
been and will continue to be a source of information as 
to all the useful work in government as well as in his- 
tory, and it is doubtful whether a new magazine is as 
much needed as is an organization through which the 
work over the country may be co-ordinated and made 
systematic. 


History Teaching during the 
(1909-1919) 


were assumed by editors and by the government. 
There is ground for doubt concerning the truth of the 
latter assumption, but there can be no doubt that the 
appeal to public opinion through the publication of 
source material has given a big impulse to the scien- 
tific teaching of history; it has rendered evident the 
necessity of such training. 

If this lesson sinks into the public mind, it will 
aid greatly “the growing minority ” who are endeav- 
oring to introduce such training into the schools of 
America. Many editors of source books do not be- 
lieve in it. That is suggested by the titles of their 
books, “ Readings,” indicating that the extracts are 
not to be studied as evidence, but simply read as col- 
lateral material. The majority of students who ac- 
quire their knowledge of sources in this way have, as 
a rule, not the faintest idea of the difference between 
sources and secondary works or of the methods of 
historical proof. This point of view on the part of 
editors of source books is due to the belief that neither 
teacher nor pupil is capable of studying evidence 
critically. The truth about the matter is that most 
teachers are untrained and most pupils have never had 
a chance to show what they could do. There is an 
abundance of evidence to prove that the scepticism of 
college instructors concerning the inability of pupils 
in the secondary schools to study sources critically is 
not founded on fact.* 


Perhaps the most encouraging thing about the 
spread of the critical method of historical study is the 
appearance of the series of volumes already men- 
tioned intended for intensive study and containing 
source material on a limited number of topics; through 
the comparison of affirmations in parallel sources the 
pupil is trained in establishing the facts and in form- 
ing a synthesis. Not sufficient stress, however, has 


4 Johnson, “ Teaching of History,” XVI. “The evidence 
is in part the exercises suggested in this book, exercises 
which, however they may be judged on other grounds, have 
in every case been personally tested under average school 
conditions.” 
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yet been placed upon the operations preceding the es- 
tablishment of the fact, namely, the evaluation of the 
sources and the determination of their relations to 
each other. The starting point in wisdom for the his- 
torical student is the understanding, through prac- 
tice, of the fundamental difference between affirma- 
tions of witnesses and historical facts, the latter be- 
ing established by the agreement of independent wit- 
nesses, the stress being laid upon independent. To 
get at the facts, we must have not only witnesses, but 
independent witnesses. It is not difficult to teach col- 
lege students, and, even high school students, how to 
evaluate a source and how to determine whether two 
sources are dependent or independent. 

The experience of the public with sources during 
the war should render it less difficult to make clear to 
the history teachers of the country the need of this 
kind of critical training. In an article written dur- 
ing the war, Mr. H. C. Hill, of the University of Chi- 
eago High School, declared that “never was there 
greater need and never was there greater oppor- 
tunity to teach something of the nature of evidence 
and of the historian’s method of separating truth from 
error than at the present time.. . In my judgment, 
the first way, then, in which the war should affect our 
teaching of history is by causing us to go back to bed- 
rock and begin to emphasize the importance of evi- 
dence in establishing any conclusion.” ° 

The new method is being ably advocated by pro- 
fessors of education in the universities of Columbia, 
Chicago, and Indiana. Prof. Henry Johnson, of 
Columbia, states, in his excellent work on “ The 
Teaching of History,” that “through direct experi- 
ence in the class-room’” he has come to the “ convic- 
tion that history of almost any kind can be taught at 
almost any stage of instruction on the simple condi- 
tion that it is taught in a sensible way,’*® and in a 
long and original chapter he shows how historical 
method can be adapted to classes in the secondary 
schools.’ His book will help to propagate a method 
that he has been teaching for years to students com- 
ing to his class-room from all parts of the country. 

Prof. O. H. Williams, of the University of Indiana, 
advocates 
criticism. 
should be given some exercises in testing the sources 
of information. . .. They should discover through con 
crete examples how difficult a matter it is to tell the 
absolute truth. . 


se . . 
some elementary training in historical 
Pupils in grammar grades and high schools 


.. They should learn through histori- 


cal study to apply some of the simple criteria for ac- 
curacy and sincerity. In this way they may be for- 
tified against error and falsehood.” * Prof. R. M. 
Tryon, of the University of Chicago, writing on 
“ Progress Within the Subject Applied to High 
School History,” said that “ progress within the sub- 
ject is secured largely through method of procedure,” 
and enumerating four of these methods for history 
teaching, included among them the “ mastery of the 
evidence upon which history is based, that is, a criti- 
cal evaluation of the original sources;”’ and “ critical 
comparison of different authorities who have at- 
tempted to interpret a given period.” *® Prof. G. A, 
Cribbs, of the School of Education of the University 
of Chicago, dealing with the problem of “ Methods of 
Attaining and Testir.g Efficiency in Historical In- 
struction in Secondary Schools,” sets up as the “ third 
standard . . . the development of a critical attitude 
on the part of the pupil. The pupil should be taught 
not to accept blindly the statements of any author, 
but to compare the evidence and to accept that which 
seems the most reasonable.” He should be required 
to “give references and footnotes, discussing the 
sources of information and their reliability.” °° 

The main obstacle in the way of “ giving to the 
pupil some consciousness of what historical knowledge 
is and some training in the methods by which histori- 
cal knowledge is established” is to-day what it was 
ten years ago, namely, the untrained teacher, and the 


colleges and universities are responsible for the pres- ° 


ence in the schools of untrained teachers of history. 
By untrained, I mean unacquainted, through practice 
and theory, with historical method. Before the situa- 
tion can change rapidly, giving us in a few years, 
teachers capable of handling evidence critically, un- 
dergraduates in our colleges must be taught to handle 
historical evidence critically, for it is from these un- 
dergraduates that our teachers of history are to come. 
So long as the college instructor looks upon history as 
a purely informational subject, just so long will he 
fail to prepare teachers who can handle evidence 
critically in the secondary schools, and the task of 
placing history teaching in the secondary schools on a 
sound pedagogical and scientific foundation will not 
be solved with the speed that the present state of the 
world seems to demand. A world democracy, dealing 
with world problems, cannot be too thoroughly 
trained in the critical method of handling historical 


evidence. 


VIII. American Historical Publications of the Past Decade 
BY GEORGE MATTHEW DUTCHER, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


American historical scholarship during the past 
decade has displayed a cosmopolitanism of interest 
which has touched every continent and almost every 
nation, and in time has spanned from Osborn’s “ Men 
of the Old Stone Age” to Beer’s “ English-Speaking 


& History Teacher’s Magazine, Vol. 1X, No. 1. 

¢ Johnson, “ Teaching of History,” XVI. 

1 Ibid., Chapter XIV, “ School History and the Historical 
Method.” 


Peoples’ and McMaster’s “ America in the World 

War.” Less than in any other important nation has 

it been interrupted in continuity or diverted in pur- 

pose by the great world war. While its home has 

been in the colleges and universities, and the newer 

institutions of the south and of the middle and far 
8 History Teacher’s Magazine, Vol. VI, No. 8. 


® History Teacher’s Magazine, Vol. VIII, No. 9. 
10 Ibid., Vol. VI, No. 8. 
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west have entered into lively competition with the 
older and well-established ones of New England and 
of the Middle Atlantic states, writers with slight or 
no collegiate connection have not failed to add their 
contributions, especially in the fields of biography and 
contemporary history. Particularly in the latter half 
of the decade there has been apparent a growing in- 
terest in the history of the last half-century, due in 
large measure to the world war. Filial interest in 
ancestral achievement, antiquarian devotion to local 
matters, zealous activity in editing documents, pioneer 
charting of archives, and diligent research productive 
of monographs have each contributed their share to 
the output, much of which will prove invaluable as 
sources and useful tools for future historians, but 
their enumeration can find no space here. Attention in 
this article must be focused on the works of higher 
scholarship, broader outlook, and more genuinely lit- 
erary character. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, the His- 
panic American Historical Review, the Catholic His- 
torical Review, the Journal of Negro History, and 
several state historical reviews have sprung into exist- 
ence, and give excellent evidence of the fecundity of 
historical scholarship in the United States. : 

The number of new textbooks has perhaps not been 
quite so large as in the preceding decade when the 
report of the Committee of Seven had just thrown 
practically all the older books into the discard, but 
the character has been distinctly high. Westermann, 
in ancient history; Robinson and Breasted, Emerton, 
Bourne, Hazen, Hayes, Schapiro, and Holt and Chil- 
ton, in European history; Cross and Larson for Eng- 
land; and Fish, Bassett and the Riverside series for 
the United States, will afford sufficient indication of 
the scholarly character of the more recent output. 
Discussions of the nature, purposes, and methods of 
history have not been lacking, as witness Teggart’s 
“ Prolegomena’”’ and “ Processes of History.” Miss 
Semple’s and Huntington’s works on the geographic 
and climatic influences upon history have provoked 
healthy discussion. 

For the ancient East, passing over rich contribu- 
tions in the field of sacred history, there have been 
new volumes, new editions, and review articles on 
Egypt by Breasted and Reisner, on Babylonia and 
Assyria by Rogers, Jastrow, and Olmstead, and on 
Persia by Jackson. Ferguson's “ Hellenistic Athens ” 
and “Greek Imperialism,” Frank’s “ Roman Imper- 
ialism,” Clifford Moore’s “ Religious Thought of the 
Greeks,” the lamented Botsford’s ‘“ Roman Assem- 
blies,” Frank Abbott’s “Common People of Ancient 
Rome,”” and William Stearns Davis’s “ Influence of 
Wealth in Imperial Rome” are noteworthy evidences 
of recent American historical scholarship in the classi- 
cal field. 

In medieval history, Haskins’s “ Normans in Euro- 
pean History” and “Studies in Norman _Institu- 
tions ” stand pre-eminent as the fruits of original re- 
search. Taylor has admirably revealed the develop- 
ment of the ‘“ Medieval Mind,” and Schevill in his 
“Siena” has painted a charming miniature of town 


life in the later middle ages. Gibbons’s “ Founda- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire,’ Lybyer’s “ Government 
of the Dttoman Empire in the Time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent,” Merriman’s “Rise of the Spanish 
Empire in the Old World and in the New,” Vedder's 
“Reformation in Germany,’ Preserved Smith's 
“ Luther,” McGiffert’s “‘ Luther” and “ Protestant 
Thought before Kant,” Thompson’s “ Wars of Re- 
ligion in France,” the third volume of David Jayne 
Hill’s “ History of Diplomacy,’ Van Loon’s “ Fall 
of the Dutch Republic” and “ Rise of the Dutch 
Kingdom,” Perkins’s ‘‘ France in the American Revo- 
lution,” Fling’s Mirabeau,’ Miss Ellery’s “ Bris- 
sot,” Lord’s “‘ Seccnd Partition of Polend,” Thayer's 
“ Cavour,” and Coolidge’s “Origins of the Triple 
Alliance ”’ will suffice to illustrate the diversified in- 
terest and scholarly activity in the field of later Euro- 
pean history. 

For the latest phase, Schmitt's “ England and Ger- 
many,” Fife’s ‘German Empire between Two Wars,” 
Seymour's “ Diplomatic Background of the War,” 
Stowell’s “ Diplomacy of the War of 1914,” Bul- 
lard’s “ Diplomacy of the Great War,” Gibbons’s 
“New Map of Europe” and “ New Map of Africa,” 
and James Brown Scott's volumes of documents will 
safely stand comparison with European efforts to deal 
with the same period. 

Nowhere have American historical studies been 
prosecuted with more notable success during the past 
ten years than in the field of English history. Lar- 
son’s “ Canute,’’ George Burton Adams’s “ Origins of 
the English Constitution,” Mitchell’s ‘ Taxation 
Under John and Henry III,’ Mellwain’s “ High 
Court of Parliament,” Baldwin's “ King’s Council,” 
Gray’s “ English Field System,” Gras’s “ English 
Corn Market,” Roland G. Usher's “ Reconstruction 
of the English Church” and “ Rise and Fall of the 
High Commission,” Notestein’s “ Witchcraft in Eng- 
land,’ Cheyney’s “ England from ihe Defeat of the 
Armada to the Death of Elizabeth,” McIlwain’s “ Po- 
litical Works of James I,” Laski’s “ Sovereignty ”’ 
and “Authority in the Modern State,” Pease’s 
“ Leveller Movement,’ Miss Brown's “ Baptists and 
Fifth Monarchy Men,” Miss Barbour’s “ Earl of Ar- 
lington,”’ and the theses of Faulkner, Rosenblatt, and 
Slosson on chartism show that American scholarship 
is making liberal and valuable contributions to the his- 
tory of the mother country. 


Wilbur C. Abbott’s “ Expansion of Europe”’ is an 
admirable work of comprehensive scope. The im- 
perial career of Spain has always had a fascination 
for American historians, and while the literary charm 
of Irving or Prescott may be unmatched their 
scholarship must give place to that of Stevenson’s 
“ Portolan Charts,” of Moses’s “ Spanish Dependen- 
cies in South America,” of W. S. Robertson’s “ Rise 
of the Spanish American Republics,” of Chadwick's 
“ Relations of the United States and Spain,” of Chap- 
man’s “ Founding of Spanish California,” and of the 
fine array of studies published by the University of 
California from the pens of its faculty and graduates, 
such as Bolton, Smith, Priestley and others. Ste- 
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phens and Bolton’s “ Pacific Ocean in History” and 
Golder’s “‘ Russian Expansion in the Pacific” open 
new quarters of the globe to the historian’s considera- 
tion. Beyond the Pacific, the lure of the Far East 
has interested a considerable group represented by 
Latourette in his “ Development of China,” “ Devel- 
opment of Japan,” and “ Early Relzetions between the 
United States and China,” by Hornbeck in ‘“ Contem- 
porary Politics in the Far East,” by Treat in “ Early 
Diplomatic Relations of the United States and 
Japan,” and by McLaren in “Japan During the 
Meiji Era.” 

Returning to European expansion in America, while 
much remains to be done on the history of the long- 
neglected West Indies, it is gratifying to note such 
excellent studies as those of Westergaard on the 
“Danish West Indies,’ of Haring on the “ Buc- 
caneers,’ of Mims on “ Colbert's West Indian Pol- 
icy,” and of Pitman on the “ Development of the 
British West Indies.” ‘The earlier studies of Osgood 
and Beer on the development of the English policy 
with reference to its American colonies have been sup- 
plemented by such works as Beer's “Old Colonial 


System,” Dickerson’s “ American Colonia) Govern- 
ment,” and Russell’s “ Review of Colonial Legisla- 
tion by the King in Council.” From the colonial 


side Bruce’s “ Institutional History of Virginia in the 
Seventeenth Century” seems to stand almost alone. 

Naturally the greatest productivity has been in the 
field of American history, and in both quantity and 
quality the output of the decade has been gratifying. 
Hart’s “ American Nation” series, as originally con- 
ceived, was completed in 1908, but a supplementary 
volume has been added more recently. A new co- 
operative scheme of similar scope but different char- 
acter is in progress under the Allen 
Johnson, and several volumes of his “‘ Chronicles of 
America” have recently appeared. Within the de- 
cade Schouler and Rhodes have each added a volume 
to their well-known general histories of the United 
States, the one bringing his narrative down to 1877 
and the other to 1896, while in two new volumes 
McMaster has carried his narrative to 1861. The first 
volume of a “ History of the United States Since the 
Civil War” by Oberholtzer has appeared. After 
issuing two more volumes the illustrated enterprise of 
Avery came to a halt at 1806. 
third and fourth volumes, with the period 
from 1761 to 1815, will probably rank as the out- 
standing American historical] the 
Farrand’s essay on the “ Development of the United 
States” holds a unique place somewhat comparable 
to that held by Goldwin Smith’s brilliant essay pub- 
lished a quarter-century earlier. 

The Revolutionary period has received but little at- 
tention in recent years, Schlesinger’s “ Colonial Mer- 
chants and the American Revolution” being one of 
the few volumes worthy of special mention. On the 
contrary, the framing of the constitution and constitu- 
tional problems have received notable consideration, 
indicated by Farrand’s “‘ Records of the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787” and his “ Framing of the Consti- 


direction of 


Professor Channing’s 


dealing 


work of decade. 


tution; *’ McLaughlin’s ‘“ The Courts, the Constitu- 
tion, and Parties;’’ Corwin’s “ Doctrine of 
Review and The President’s Control of 
Relations;”’ Learned’s “The Vice-Presidency and 
“The President’s Cabinet,” and Hunt's ‘“ Depart- 
ment of State.” 

The growing interest in American foreign policy 
has revealed itself in Fish’s “ American Diplomacy,” 
W. F. Johnson’s “ America’s Foreign Relations,” 
Mahan’s “ Interest of America in International Rela- 
tions,” and Hart’s “ Monroe Doctrine.’ Special note 
is proper in the case of such thorough studies as Cox's 
“ West Florida Controversy,” Rives’s “‘ United States 
and Mexico,” E. D. Adams’s “ British Interests and 
Activities in Texas,” Justin Smith’s ‘‘ Annexation of 
Texas” and “ War with Mexico,” Dunning’s srit- 
ish Empire and the United States,” and Bigelow’s 
“ Breaches of Anglo-American Treaties,” and the vol- 
umes of the Shaw lectures at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

Beard’s ‘‘ Economic Interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion ” and “ Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy”’ incited significant discussion. 
“ Jeffersonism in New England,” Mrs. 
“Expansion of New England,” Alvord’s “ Missis- 
sippi Valley in British Politics,” McElroy’s ‘‘ Win- 
ning of the Far West,” and Paxson’s “‘ Last American 
Frontier” are among the best illustrations of the his- 
tory of sections and sectional influences. In state 
and local history the publications, often of high merit, 
have been too numerous to permit individual mention 
except in the case of the completion of the series of 
monograph studies on the period of reconstruction in 
the several seceding states, mostly done under the in- 
spiration of Professor Dunning, among the more re- 
cent of which are the volumes by Hamilton on “ North 
Carolina,” Thompson on “Georgia,” Ficklen on 
“ Louisiana,” and Ramsdell on “ Texas.” The de- 
cline in attention to New England history is regret- 
table, especially for the period since 1789 which has 
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never received proper attention. It may not be out 
of place to suggest that at least one of the New Eng- 
land universities should establish a chair for the his- 
tory of that section. 

Faust’s careful and comprehensive account of the 
“German Element in the United States” 
followed by R. M. Jones’s “ Quakers in the American 
Colonies,” H. J. Ford’s “ Scotch-Irish in America,” 
and many other studies of the individual elements 
which have contributed to the formation of the Ameri- 
can people. Along with these may be mentioned 
Miss Abel’s “ American Indians in the Civil War” 
and U. B. Phillips’s “ History of American Negro 
Slavery.” 

Excellent work, largely of pioneer sort, has been 
done in the social, economic and industrial history of 
the nation. The list of such publications is headed 
by Calhoun’s “ Social History of the American Fam- 
ily,” Treat’s “ National Land System,’ Commons’s 
“ Documentary History of American Industrial So- 
ciety ” and “ History of Labor in the United States,” 
and the volumes by Meyer, Victor Clark, and others 
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issued by the division of economic history of the Car- 
negie Institution. 

The publication of the “ Writings ” of J. Q. Adams 
by W. C. Ford; of Polk’s “ Diary” by Quaife; of 
the “ Works ” 
the “ Diary 
the most notable revelations of documentary materials 
the “H. G. Otis;” 
Beveridge’s “ Marshall;’’ Bassett’s “ Andrew Jack- 
Villard’s “ John Brown;”’ Williams’s “ R. B. 


Hayes;” Thayer's 


of Buchanan by J. B. Moore; and of 
” of Gideon Welles, have probably been 
within decade. Morison’s 
“John Hay,” and other supple- 
mentary volumes to the American Statesmen Series 
afford the 


biographical character, though it would scarcely be 


some indication of contributions of a 
pardonable to omit such interesting volumes as “ The 
Education of Henry Adams” and the “ Autobiogra- 


phy ” of Charles Francis Adams. 


To mention Rhodes’s “ History of the Civil War ’”’ 
and Huidekoper’s “ Military Unpreparedness of the 
United States,” is but to emphasize the paucity of 
studies in military history by Americans during the 
past decade, a record which will no doubt be greatly 
altered in the coming decade. 


It would be a mistake to close without apologies for 
the many omissions from the above list, or without 
reference to the definite services and the invaluable 
inspiration for which a vast debt is due to the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the American Historical 
Review, and the Department of Historical Research 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Periodical Literature 


BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, PH.D. 

“Some Recollections: Conversations with the Kaiser and 
His Chancellor,’ by Viscount Haldane, member of the 
Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet (Atlantic for October), is one 
of the most readable articles on this subject which has yet 
appeared. The author makes it quite evident that “ the 
main object of British foreign policy 1905-14 was the pre- 
vention of the danger of any outbreak with Germany, .. . 
that Germany never really grasped the implication of Eng- 
land’s command of the sea, ... and that she had not 
adequately thought out, or prepared for the perils she un- 
dertook when she assumed the risks of war.” 


Students and teachers of ancient history will enjoy Henry 
W. Nevison’s “In Diocletian’s Day—A Scene in Spolito,” 
which appears in the same issue. And another most nota- 
ble article therein is Charles Johnston’s “Heart of the 
Trouble in Mexico,” in which he says that the primary cause 
of trouble is the lack of food. “ The fundamental truth con- 
cerning Mexico is this: Beneath the thin veneer of Spanish 


Creole race and culture, the aboriginal Mexico persists to- 
day with its many races and many tongues substantially 
unchanged since Montezuma’s day or the earlier day when 
Montezuma’s ancestors arrived. . . Substantially unchanged 
in race and speech, yet vitally changed in one respect—here 
is the heart of the Mexican problem. Within a generation 
after Cortez landed in 1519, Spain had reduced the whole 
of the aboriginal Mexicans to slavery, and slaves they have 
remained to the present day, in spite of a series of consti- 
tutions.” 


“Let us be cautious about clumsy handling of the matter 
of Ireland. We may presently find our advice has been very 
ill-advised. Quite probably we can assist Ireland in a way 
that Great Britain will welcome, but almost certainly not 
as some Americans have tried. Far easier will it be to re- 
tard, perhaps for some time prevent, that coming together 
of English-speaking peoples in which lies so much hope for 
the future,” is the warning E. R. Turner gives to the Ameri- 
can people in his article on “America and the Irish Ques- 
tion” (World’s Work for October). 


In the National Review for September, 1919, A. N. 
Briautchauinoff, President of the Russian National Com- 
mittee of London, writes on “Alternatives for the Allies in 
Russia.” He says in this article, that “ Russia is in dan- 
ger of turning away from the Allies, not only materially, 
but psychologically. . . . If the Odessa affair had been fol- 
lowed by an inquiry in tune with M. de Chappedeleine’s 
brilliant speech in the Chamber of Deputies in June, and a 
trial and judgment had been the lot of those who betrayed 
the Russians, confident in the good faith, and in the 
strength of victorious France, Russian opinion would then 
have seen the proof of good intentions of the French nation 
as a whole, and a pledge of future steadfastness and a bond 
of brotherhood.” 


A little known phase of John Brown’s Raid is presented 
by Frederic Landon in his article, “ From Chatham to Har- 
per’s Ferry” (Canadian Magazine for October), in which 
he discusses the support given by the Canadians to the abo- 
lition movement. 


In the Edinburgh Review for July, 1919, Prof. Alison 
Phillips compares 1815 and 1919. He says: “In compar- 
ing... the peace treaties already formulated at the Paris 
Conference, with those concluded in 1815, we are struck by 
the far greater influence exercised on the former by the 
pressure of publie opinion in victorious countries which has 
not unnaturally clamored for retribution and the transfer- 
ence of the financial burden created by the war, to the 
shoulders of those responsible for it.” 


The Right Hon. Augustus Birrell makes a powerful ap- 
peal for a League of Nations in his article, “ Nationality 
and a League of Nations” (Contemporary Review for Sep- 
tember), when he says: 

“But as great wars are oftener than not the result of 
misunderstanding and weakness of purpose, of foreign poli- 
cies never thought out and only half pursued, why then, to 
submit to careful consideration the direst of all questiona 
—war—before and not after the button is pressed that re- 
peals the Decalogue—is and must be the moat pressing of 
all duties, and therefore cannot harm any state, for there 
is no such thing on God’s earth, Hobbes notwithstanding, 
as unlimited authority.” 
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Notes from the Historical Field 


The sixth annual session of the Ohio History Teachers’ 
Association was held at the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, on November 14 and 15. The following program was 
provided: “The Social Utility of History Teaching,” by 
R. H. Erwine, Springfield High School; “ Defects in High 
School Teaching of History from the College Treacher’s 
Viewpoint,” by Thomas N. Hoover, Ohio University; “A 
Suggested Program for Teaching America’s Part in the 
Great War for the High School,” by Clayton C. Kohl, Wood- 
ward Technical High School; “The Use of Magazines in 
the Teaching of History,” by Inez Orbison, Glenville High 
School; R. B. Cunliffe, Neinas Intermediate School; presi- 
dential address, “The Missionary Factor in Recent His- 
tory,” by Kenneth Scott Latourette, Denison University; 
“The Ohio History Teachers’ Association,” by Wilbur H. 
Siebert, Ohio State University. 


An illustrated pamphlet has been issued by the Cleveland 
Americanization Committee, describing the purposes and 
methods pursued by the committee in its work among the 
foreigners in the city of Cleveland. While laying stress on 
the need of a knowledge of the English language and the 
desirability of nationalizing aliens, the committee has also 
aimed to keep alive among foreigners an interest in their 
home land. The Cleveland Museum of Art has co-operated 
with the committee and has maintained a “ Homelands Ex- 
hibit,” in which objects of interest from twenty-four differ- 
ent countries have been exhibited. 


A bibliographical review of Webster’s speeches is the 
principal article in Volume XIII, Part 1, of the Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America. The review is the 
work of Clifford B. Clapp, and it contains a portrait of 
Webster taken from a hitherto unreproduced daguerreo- 
type. 


OHIO VALLEY ASSOCIATION. 


The Ohio Valley Historical Association held a very inter- 
esting series of conferences in connection with its twelfth 
annual meeting at Berea, Ky., on October 16, 17 and 18, 
1919. The following papers were presented at the confer- 
ences: 

“The Ohio River as an Artery and as a Boundary,” by 
Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, Indianapolis, Ind.; “ The Shak- 
ers in Kentucky, their Coming and Going,” by Ada May 
Cromwell, Jett, Ky.; “ Ohio Valley Waterways in Past and 
Present Wars,” by W. H. Stevenson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; “ The 
Big Sandy River Navigation,” by Mary Verhoeff, Louisville, 
Ky.; “ Horace Holley: Hero of Old Transylvania,” by John 
Wilson Townsend, Lexington, Ky.; “ Higher Education in 
the Ohio Valley Prior to 1830,” by Prof. J. E. Bradford, 
Oxford, O.; “ When Lafayette was in Lexington,” by Mrs. 
W. T. Lafferty, Kentucky; “ Some Stations on Bear Grass,” 
by Captain Alfred Pirtle, Louisville, Ky.; “Henry Clay’s 
Place in United States History,” by Prof. Harlow Lindley, 
Richmond, Ind.; “West Virginia Folklore and History~— 
Some Observations on the Value of Statements in Folklore 
from a Historical Viewpoint,” by Prof. John H. Cox, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; “Some Land Problems in the Moun- 
tains,” by D. P. Black, Pittsburgh, Pa.; “The Myth of the 
Poor White Trash,” by Dr. Logan Esarey, Bloomington, 
Ind.; “ The Loyalists of Kentucky,” by Dr. Wilbur H. Sie- 
bert, Columbus, 0.; “The Province of Kentucky,” by Dr. 
J. E. Tuthill, Lexington, Ky. 

Following its usual custom in emphasizing the history of 
the localities in which its meetings are held, the association 
gave considerable attention to the history of the Berea 


region. The events included a reception at Boone Tavern, 
another at the Log Cabin, home of the Fireside Industries, 
an excursion to the Indian Fort, a relic of prehistoric times, 
and to portions of the old “ Wilderness Road.” . At the busi- 
ness meeting, the following officers were elected: President, 
Prof. W. Siebert, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0.; 
secretary-treasurer, Prof. Elizabeth Crowther, the Western 
College for Women, Oxford, O.; vice-presidents, Ex-Gov- 
ernor William MacCorkle, Charleston, W. V.; Prof. Homer 
C. Hockett, Ohio State University, Columbus, O.; William 
H. Stevenson, president of Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa.; members of the Executive 
Committee, Prof. H. J. Webster, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittbsurgh, Pa.; Samuel M. Wilson, Lexington, Ky.; Prof. 
Arthur H. Hirsch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 0.; 
Mr. Myers, Department of Archives and History, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


COLLEGE COURSES IN HISTORY. 

The History Department of the University of Iowa is en- 
gaged in the study of the present status of history courses 
and history instruction in the colleges and universities of 
the country. A questionnaire has been sent out, but fear- 
ing that it may not reach the proper persons in the history 
department of colleges and universities, it is printed below. 
A report from the history department of every institution 
which is interested in the problems mentioned in the ques- 
tionnaire is desired. Replies should be sent to Prof. A. M. 
Schlesinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 

QUESTIONN AIRE. 

1. Are first year students in the Liberal Arts College per- 
mitted to elect courses in (a) European history, (b) Ameri- 
can history, (c) political science, (d) economics? In the 
case of (c) and (d), what is the nature of the course 
offered ? 

2. What courses in history are required of candidates for 
the bachelor’s degree, either absolutely or as an elective 
within a group requirement? 

3. How often each week does your fundamental course (or 
courses) meet? How much credit does such course (or 
courses) carry? 

4. Define the field covered by your fundamental course 
(or’ courses). 

5. Is high school work in history taken into considera- 
tion in connection with beginning work in history? 

6. Do you conduct your fundamental course (or courses) 
(a) in discussion sections over which each instructor has 
full class-room control, or (b) in large lecture sections, 
which are divided up into small quiz sections conducted by 
quiz masters one or more times a week? (These plans will 
be referred to hereafter as Plan A and Plan B.) 

7. What are the advantages of the plan you pursue? If 
you have ever used a different plan, why did you change? 

8. If you use Plan A, what do you consider the proper 
size of a section for most effective teaching results? What 
is the average size of such sections this year? 

9. If you use Plan B, explain your system in detail, in- 
cluding the size of the lecture sections and of the quiz sec- 
tions. What type of instructor, in terms of academic 
training and salary, do you use as quiz masters? 

10. Are your fundamental courses open to election by all 
underclassmen in the Liberal Arts College? If so, do your 
juniors and seniors receive reduced credit for the work? 

11. Have you observed an increase of registration in the 
fundamental and advanced courses offered in American his- 
tory as compared with European history courses during the 
last few years, or vice versa? What appears to be the 
cause ? 
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12. What was the ratio in 1915 between the number of 
registrations in your fundamental course (or courses) and 
those in your advanced courses? What is the ratio this 
year? 

13. (a) What do you regard a normal teaching schedule 
for teachers whose chief work is done in the fundamental 
courses ? 


(b) What do you consider to be a normal schedule for 
teachers whose chief work is to teach advanced courses? 
Do you make any distinction in the case of teachers who 
are engaged actively in research? 

(c) What is your actual practice in regard to (a) and 
(b)? 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 
CLEVELAND MEETING, DECEMBER 29 To 31, 1919. 


The sessions will be held in the Hotel Hollenden, rooms 
to be announced later. Persons not members of the Asso- 
ciation are cordially invited to attend the sessions. Papers 
are limited to twenty minutes unless other and special ar- 
rangements have been made. 


PROGRAM. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27. 
10.30 a.m.—Meeting of the Executive Council. 


Monpbay, DECEMBER 29. 


[8.00 a.m.—Breakfast session of the Executive Committee 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association.] 

10.00 a.m.—American history. 

Joint conference with the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. Chairman, Milo M. Quaife, president 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 

The Transylvania Project: The Last Phase, Archibald 
Henderson, University of North Carolina. 

The Foreign Policy of Alexander Hamilton, Samuel F. 
Bemis, Colorado College. 

The American Position on the Revolution of 1848 in 
Germany, Reginald C. MeCrane, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Southern Opinion in Regard to the Mexican War and 
the Accession of Territory, Chauncey 8S. Boucher, 
Ohio State University. 

The Strategy of Concentration in the Mississippi Valley 
in the Spring of 1862, Alfred P. James, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

10.00 a.m.—Joint conference with the historical societies 
and the National Association of State War Histori- 
cal Organizations. Chairman, Thomas L. Montgom- 
ery, State Librarian of Pennsylvania. Subject, Pre- 
servation of War Material and Plans for Publication. 

Papers to be announced later. 


12.30 p.m.—Luncheon session, jointly with the American 
Association of University Professors. The Work of 
the Association of University Professors, Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, president of the Association of University 
Professors. 


2.30 p.m.—Conference on the Report of the Committee on 
History and Education for Citizenship in the 
Schools. Chairman, Andrew C. McLaughlin, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Presentation of the Committee’s Report, Joseph 
Schafer, University of Oregon. 

Presentation of the Course for the Teachers’ Training 
Schools, Frank 8. Bogardus, Indiana State Normal. 


Discussion: 


The Junior High School Grades, Henry E. Bourne, 
Western Reserve University. 

The Senior High School Grades, James Sullivan, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. 

Application of the Courses to Conditions in the 
South, Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., Hamilton College. 

Application to Conditions in New England, Herbert 
D. Foster, Dartmouth College. 

Application to Conditions in the Middle West, James 
A. James, Northwestern University. 

General discussion from the floor under the five-minute 
rule. 

2.30 p.m.—Conference on Economic History. 

The Miners’ Courts of Colorado, Thomas M. Marshall, 
University of Colorado. 

The Historical Basis of the Tactics of the American 
Federation of Labor, Selig Perlman, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Three Upheavals in the American Labor Movement, 
Frank T. Carlton, De Pauw University. 

The Present Condition of Economie History, Norman 
S. B. Gras, University of Minnesota. 

6.00 p.m.—Dinner conference of the National Board for 
Historical Service. 
8.15 p.m.—Presidential Addresses. 

Joint session with the Political Science Association. 

Recent Fallacies in History, William R. Thayer, presi- 
dent of the American Historical Association. 

Present Tendencies in American Politics, Henry J. 
Ford, president of the American Political Science As- 
sociation. 

10.00 p.m.—Joint smoker, American Political Science and 
American Historical Associations, at the Union Club. 


TuESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
10.00 a.m.—Joint conference with the Political Science As- 

sociation on the Russian Revolution. 

The November Revolution in Russia, Jerome Landfield, 
Russian Economie League, New York City. 

The Soviet Government in Russia, Edward A. Ross and 
Selig Perlman, Wisconsin University. 

Political Conditions in Siberia, David P. Barrows, Uni- 
versity of California. 

The Future Russian Constitution as Seen by Russian 
Liberals, Baron S. A. Korff. 


10.00 a.m.—Joint conference with the Agricultural History 
Society. Chairman, Rodney H. True, president of 
the Agricultural History Society. 

(The list of papers will be given later.) 

10.00 a.m.—Conference on Hispanic American History. 

Latin American Appreciations of the Monroe Doctrine, 
William 8S. Robertson, University of Illinois. 

The Changed Attitude of Latin America toward the 
United States, W. E. Dunn, University of Texas. 

The Recent Attitude of the Brazilian Press towards 
the United States and the Monroe Doctrine, William 
R. Manning, Department of State. 

The Future of the Monroe Doctrine, Hiram Bingham, 
Yale University. 

Discussion: 

James A. Robertson, Hispanic American Review. 
Charles E. Chapman, University of California. 


12.30 p.m.—Luncheon given by the Trustees of Western 
Reserve Historical Society to the members. Lunch- 
eon session: The Aims of the National Association of 
State War Historical Organizations, James Sullivan, 
State Historian of New York. 
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2.30 p.m.—Annual business meeting. 


4.00 to 6.00 p.m.—A reception to the women of the Asso- 
ciation by the College Club. 

6.00 p.m.—Dinner conferences. Two groups can be an- 
nounced, one of those interested in the history of the 
war, another of those interested in the history of the 
Far East. Those wishing to attend the former will 
make reservations through Bernadotte E. Schmitt, 
Western Reserve University; the latter through Ken- 
neth S. Latourette, Denison University, or at the 
headquarters of the Association not later than 9.00 
a.m. of the day of the conference. Other groups by 
arrangement. 

8.15 p.m.—General session. Chairman, William Roscoe 
Thayer. 

The Franco-German Frontier, Charles H. Haskins, 
Harvard University. 

The New Poland, Robert H. Lord, Harvard University. 

A paper (subject to be announced later), Alexander F. 
Whyte, M.P., 1910-1919, London. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 


10.00 a.m.—Conference on Modern European History, 
Chairman, Carl L. Becker, Cornell University. 

Some Problems of British Imperial Federation, Arthur 
L. Cross, University of Michigan. 

Labor and the New Social Order, the Platform of the 
British Labor Party, Edward P. Cheyney, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Some Problems of the British Crown Colonies and De- 
pendencies, Arthur P. Newton, University of London. 

10.00 a.m.—Conference on American Colonial History. 
Chairman, Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Materials for Study in West Indian Archives, Herbert 
C. Bell, Bowdoin College. 

Slavery and the Beginnings of Industrialism in the 
American Colonies, Marcus W. Jernegan, University 
of Chicago. 

The Colonial Agent as a Popular Representative, 
Beverly W. Bond, Jr., Purdue University. 

Factors and Forces Involved in the Control of Colonies 
and Commerce in the Central Administration, Win- 
fred T. Root, University of Wisconsin. 

10.00 a.m.—Conference on the History of Science. Chair- 
man, George L. Burr, Cornell University. 

History of Egyptian Medicine (illustrated), T. Win- 
gate Todd Medical School, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Peter of Abano, a Medieval Scientist, Lynn Trorndike, 
Western Reserve University. 

The History of Algebra, Louis C. Karpinski, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

The Problem of the History of Science in the College 
Curriculum, Henry Crew, Northwestern University. 

Discussion : 

William A. Locy, Northwestern University. 
Harry E. Barnes, New School for Social Research. 
12.30 p.m.—Luncheon given to the members of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association and the American 
Historical Association by the President and Trustees 
of Western Reserve University, followed by a lunch- 
eon conference on world conditions and college train- 
ing, Andrew C. McLaughlin and others. 


2.00 p.m.—A joint conference of the sections of Ancient 
and Medieval History. Subject, The Historical 


Background of Some of the Issues before the Peace 
Conference. Chairman, A. E. R. Boak, University of 
Michigan. 

German Historians and the Macedonian Imperialism, 
John R. Knipfing, University of Ohio. 

The Epirus-Albania Boundary Dispute in Ancient 
Times, Herbert Wing, Jr., Dickinson College. 

Roman Policy in Armenia and Its Significance, David 
Magie, Princeton University. 

The Venetian Claims on the East Coast of the Adriatic 
in the Middle Ages, Eugene H. Byrne, University of 
Wisconsin. 

2.00 p.m.—Conference on Nationalism in American His- 
tory. Chairman, Edward Channing, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The Psychology of Nationalism, Max S. Handman, 
University of Texas. 

Lincoln and the Sense of Nationality in the North, 
Nathaniel W. Stephenson, College of the City of 
Charleston. 

Fifty Years of American Nationalism, 1865-1918, 
Charles A. Beard, Bureau of Municipal Research, 
New York. 

Reason and Emotion in Recent American History, 
William E. Dodd. University of Chicago. 

2.00 p.m.—Conference on the Recent History of the Far 
East.—Chairman, Archibald Cary Coolidge, Harvard 
University. 

Russian Colonization and Policy in Eastern Asia, 
David P. Barrows, University of California. 

Internal Development of the Chinese Republic Since 
1911, Paul S. Reinsch, Washington, D. C. 

The Missionary Factor in the Chinese Situation, Ken- 
neth S. Latourette, Denison University. 

Democracy and Progress in Present-day Japan, Ed- 
mund D. Soper, Northwestern University. 

Discussion : 
William J. Hail, Yale College in China. 

4.30 p.m.—Visits to the Cleveland Museum of Art and the 
Western Reserve Historical Society. 

[6.00 p.m.—Subscription dinner of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. ] 


The headquarters of the Association will be the Hollenden 
Hotel, Superior Avenue and East Sixth Street, a little less 
than one mile from the Union Station (New York Central 
and Pennsylvania Lines). Members arriving by the Erie, 
Baltimore and Ohio, and the Wheeling and Lake Erie will 
find the hotel equally accessible. All session of the Asso- 
ciaton, public and private, will be held in the rooms of the 
hotel. The price of room with bath, European plan, is from 
$2.50 up, and members should make their own reservations 
and arrangements. Members are requested to register at 
the Bureau of Registration and Information, on the second 
floor of the hotel, immediately on arrival. The Statler, 
Euclid Avenue and East Twelfth Street; the Cleveland, 
Public Square; and the Winton, Prospect Avenue, offer 


similar rates. 


The privileges of the Union Club, Euclid Avenue and East 
Twelfth Street, and of the University Club, 3813 Euclid 
Avenue, are extended to the men of the Association during 


their stay in the city. 
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Charts to Illustrate Federal Government 


BY MARK C. MILLS, GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 


A B 
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Figure I 


Figure I represents a confederation similar to that 
of the United States under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The component states are represented by the 
squares A, B, C, D. The small shaded corner 
squares, A’, B’, C’ and D’, represent the sovereignty 
er governing power of the state. The central shaded 
square S represents the central government formed 
by the states and to which each state has contributed 
a small share of its own sovereignty. The states are 
bound together by the slender cords T. It can read- 
ily be seen that S is smaller and less powerful than 
any one of the states. The whole group is not com- 
pact but loosely stiung together, and any outside body 
striking any one of the states could easily break it 
from its moorings and send it bumping against the 
other states. Moreover, in a government organized 
on this plan each state retains the larger part of its 
sovereignty, and can cast loose from the others when 
it so wills. (Calhoun’s state sovereignty theory.) 


Figure II 


Figure II represents the same states formed into 
a federal union such as that formed by the. Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The sovereignty of the 
states has been merged into the sovereignty of the 
central government (S), and the component states are 
held together in close organic unity. Instead of be- 
ing loosely tied to a central core, they are bound to- 
gether in close contact with each other. Any outside 
impact felt by any one of the states would be felt by 
all, and an attempt to take out any one of the com- 
ponent states would destroy the symmetry of the 
whole. 


INTERNATIONAL PROTECTION OF RELIGIOUS 
RIGHTS. 
Editor Tue HisroricaAL OUTLOOK: 

I was gratified to notice, a few days ago, on examining 
“Collected Material for the Study of the War,” a refer- 
ence, at page 123—in the course of the valuable bibliogra- 
phy there appearing—to a work published by Hon. Simon 
Wolf and myself in 1916, entitled, “ Jewish Disabilities in 
the Balkan States—American Contributions towards their 
Removal with Particular Reference to the Congress of Ber- 
lin.” 

You probably noticed in the daily papers of July 2, 1919, 
that the “ Peace Conference” adopted very important pro- 


visions to afford international protection of religious liberty 
and civil and political rights, regardless of creed, in the new 
“Treaty with Poland,” and explained its position in an ad- 
mirable letter there published, in part, sent by Clemenceau 
on behalf of the Peace Conference to the President of 
would be inserted in the Roumanian and other treaties. 
These treaty clauses and the Clemenceau letter were pub- 
lished in full by the “American Jewish Committee” in its 
Poland; it announced at the same time that similar clauses 
“Information Bulletin No. 2, August, 1919.” In view of 
the importance thus given to this subject, it oceurs to me 
that you may wish to publish a supplementary bibiography 
on this subject in the Histortcat OvuTLOOK or subsequent 
editions of your “Collected Materials.” Since the “ Bal- 
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kan Disabilities” volume was published, I issued the fol- 
lowing supplementary works, also designed for use in con- 
nection with “ Peace Conference ” action on this subject: 

“ Jewish Rights at International Congresses” (1917) in 
the “American Jewish Year Book for 5678,” and in sepa- 
rate pamphlet reprint (55 pages). 

“ Jewish Rights at the Congresses of Vienna (1814-1815) 
and Aix-la-Chapelle (1818) ” (page 109), published 1918 
by the American Jewish Committee, New York, as a reprint 
from Volume 26 of the “ Publications of the American Jew- 
ish Historical Society.” 

The bibliography of this subject of international protec- 
tion of religious liberty is very small; the above works 
might be supplemented as follows: 

H. G. Hodges: “ Doctrine of Intervention” (Princeton, 
1915). 

Cyrus Adler: “ Jews in the Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the United States” (1906). 

Simon Wolf: “ Presidents I Have Known” (Washington, 
1918). 

Lucien Wolf: “ Notes on the Diplomatic History of the 
Jewish Question ” (London, 1919). 

Wm. H. Taft: “ Progressive World Struggle of the Jews 
for Civil Equality ” in the July, 1919, issue of the National 
Geographic Magazine. 

O. 8S. Strauss: “ The American Spirit” (1913). 

And the following books in foreign languages: 

N. Leven: Cinquante ans d’histoire. L’Alliance Israelite 
Universelle, 1860-1910. 

Jean De Ridder: “ La Liberté de Conscience en Droit In- 
ternational” in Revue Droit International et de Legislation 
Comparée, 1905, Series II, Vol, II, pages 283-302. 

Brisac: Ce que les Israelites de la Suisse doivent a la 
France (Lausanne, 1916, 55 pages). 

Recueil de Documents Etrangers, Supplement Periodique 
aux Bulletins de Presse ¢trangére, Paris, July 31, 1919, 
No. 46. 

I am not attempting to include pleas for Zionism or na- 
tional Jewish political rights, though the recent book by 
Prof. Morris Jastrow and the Century Magazine articles of 
this year by Herbert Adams Gibbons and Prof. I. Fried- 
lander, as well as N. Sokolow’s “ History of Zionism” (two 
volumes, 1919), supplement your references. 


Very truly, 


Max J. 
New York City. 


“Works organizations, unlike national unions, educate 
the rank and file in the practical problem of industry by 
placing responsibility upon them, and thereby they bring 
the practical lessons of democracy straight home,” says 
Walter Gordon Bennett in the October-December Unparti- 
zan Review, in his article on “ Toward Industrial Democ- 
racy.” 


In tracing the relations between England and France dur- 
ing the middle of the nineteenth century, Prof. R. S. Rait 
says (“Queen Victoria and France,” Quarterly Review for 
July): “Not the least important part of Queen Victoria’s 
personal influence upon the history of Europe was her con- 
sistent determination to bring about happy and cordial re- 
lations between her own people and the country which had, 
in her youth, been regarded as the traditional and natural 
enemy. The Entente of 1904 owes something to Queen Vic- 
toria as well as to King Edward, whose love for France 
was in full accord with his mother’s feelings and sympa- 
thies.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Swirt, FLetcHer Harper. Education in Ancient Israel 
from Earliest Times to 70 A. D. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. xii, 134. $1.25. 

Mr. Swift’s contention is that to the history of education 
among the ancient Hebrews less attention has been given 
than that accorded to this aspect of civilization among 
other ancient peoples. Yet “the Hebrews may be described 
as the people who vicariously created or evolved the major 
portion of our religious and moral heritage . . . For nearly 
two thousand years conceptions, standards and ideals re- 
born in the teachings and life of Jesus of Nazareth, but 
nevertheless originating in the spiritual experience of the 
ancient Hebrews, have inspired, rebuked, comforted and 
guided the nations of an ever-extending Christendom.” He 
sets himself, therefore, to supply a broader treatment than 
that heretofore given to the enquiry as to what part edu- 
cation played in the development of the religious and moral 
consciousness of this race, and what the institutions and 
methods and who the teachers were that furnished this 
education. “ The determining factors in Hebrew life were 
their early nomadism, their environment, their contact with 
foreign nations, their own political weakness, their pro- 
longed subjection to foreign masters, the supreme place ulti- 
mately given to religion, and the character of their re 
ligious conceptions.” Into all these Professor Swift 
searches to find shaping influences, and presents in six 
chapters his conclusions about educational beginnings, ten- 
dencies, aims and institutions. In controversial matters he 
is cautious, and his consultation of authorities has been 
wide and careful, yet it is upon the sources that he rests 
most of his conclusions, and he quotes freely from the Old 
and New Testaments, the Apocrypha and the Babylonian 

Talmud. Five pages of selected bibliography give value to 

the book which through its many excellent features consti- 

tutes an enrichment of the resources of the student of the 
history of education. 


RUSSELL, BERTRAND. Proposed Roads to Freedom; Social 
ism, Anarchism and Syndicalism. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1919. Pp. xviii, 218. $1.50 

The author of this little volume is a confessed advocate 
of a reorganization of society on the lines of the Guild So 
cialists, who, he says, “aim at autonomy in industry, with 
subsequent curtailment, but not abolition, of the power of 
the state. The system which they advocate is, I believe, 
the best hitherto proposed, and the one most likely to secure 
liberty without the constant appeals to violence which are 
to be feared under a purely Anarchist regime.” This mild 
and philosophical statement is characteristic of the book 
throughout. The work deserves the attention of those 
“ general readers ” who wish a clear and conservative state 
ment of what those believe who think that a reorganiza- 
tion of our economic life is necessary, but who wish to save 
all the best while introducing the new. 

Part I of the book describes in three chapters the views 
of Carl Marx, the anarchists and the syndicalists; Part IT, 
in five brief chapters, deals more generally with the wage 
system, government and law, international relations, science 
and art under socialism, and the world order “as it is to 
be.” 


The spirit of the author—and it seems really to be hia 
spirit and not a rhetorical pose—is indicated in the follow- 
ing quotation: “ Whatever bitterness or hate may be found 
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in the movements which we are to examine, it is not bitter- 
ness or hate, but love, that is their mainspring. It is difii- 
cult not to hate those who torture the objects of our love.” 
But the book is not emotional; it is intellectual and is an 
appeal to reason. Epcar Dawson. 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 


CLEVELAND, FREDERICK A., AND JoSEPH SHAFER. Democracy 
in Reconstruction. Boston: The Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1919. Pp. vi, 491. $1.50. 

This book is divided into six main divisions, of which 
the first two treat of the ideals and institutions of democ- 
racy, and the remaining four of after-war problems in 60- 
cial organization, labor adjustment, transportation, and po- 
litical relations. The reputation of the editors is a guaran- 
tee of the high character of the work. Among its contribu- 
tors are, besides the editors, C. A. Beard, F. G. Young, 
W. E. Lingelbach, W. W. and W. F. Willoughby, 8. P. 
Capen and Carl Kelsey. 

Among the social problems taken up are education, thrift 
and saving, social insurance, public health. In the section 
on transportation the editors sum up the subject in an in- 
troductory note, which is followed by essays on the lessons 
of the military motor transport, the motorized highway, 
the railroad problem, and ocean commerce. 

After an examination of the book one has a feeling that 
there is too much in it, or that it is too miscellaneous, or 
that the reader should be given more help in the nature of 
generalizing chapters. But this feeling doubtless arises nob 
from defects in the book itself, but from the nature of the 
task which the editors tried to perform. It will be more 
useful as a book of reference than as a volume to be read 
through. In fact, to read it through is almost certain to 
result in some tendency to indigestion. Those who are 
offering college or very advanced high school courses in 
problems of reconstruction or in contemporary history will 
find it one of the most useful if not the one most useful vol- 
ume at their disposal. Epcar Dawson. 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 


Porter, Kirk H. A History of Suffrage in the United 
States. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1919. Pp. ix, 260. $1.25. 

Those who are interested in the development of politi- 
cal demnocracy—and few teachers of history are not in these 
days—will find this volume a fascinating and useful work. 
In clear, terse English the author traces the gradual ex- 
pansion of the suffrage from 1776 to the present time. 
While the action of the various states is necessarily treated, 
local details are not allowed to obscure the main drift of the 
democratic current. Especially illuminating and useful are 
those portions of the book in which the different forces 
which have made for a broader franchise are discussed. 

For the tracing of these forces the author has depended 
chiefly on the records of the debates in the state constitu- 
tional conventions. Since the requirements for the exer- 
cise of the suffrage have in general been determined by the 
state constitutions he holds that in these state conventions 
the reasons which led to the establishment of a broader 
suffrage are sure to appear. “Were they materialistic? 
The practical lawyer was there to exploit them. Were they 
based on philosophic reflection? The dreamer was there to 
wax eloquent about it. Special interests had their spokes- 
men present. The gathering sentiment from year to year, 
modified and influenced in the one state by the actions of 
the others, would finally gain complete expression on the 
convention floor and be recorded in a new constitution, 


Syllabus on the Economic History 
of American Agriculture 


By PROFESSOR LOUIS B. SCHMIDT 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 


Contains a list of topics and many hundreds of 
specific reading references upon a most important but 
hitherto neglected phase of American Economic His- 
tory. Price: $1.50 net. 


Among the topics listed are the following: 
INTRODUCTION 


The Study of Economie History; the Economic 
History of American Agriculture. 


Part I. BEGINNINGS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 
1607-1783 


Geographic Influences in American History; Indian 
Agriculture; Land Systems of the American Colonies; 
Agriculture in the Colonies; Trade and Commerce in 
the Colonies. 


Part II. Tue WESTWARD MOVEMENT OF PIONEER 
AND PLANTER INTO THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, 
1783-1860 


A. From the Revolution to the War of 1812 
The Public Lands; Agriculture in the Early Na- 
tional Period; Beginnings of Internal Trade; Foreign 
Commerce and Shipping. 


B. From the War of 1812 to the Civil War 
The Settlement of the New West; the Public 
Lands; Agriculture in the Northern States (Pioneer 
Farming) ; Agriculture in the Southern States (Eco- 
nomics of Slavery); Internal Trade and Transporta- 
tion; Agriculture in Relation to Currency and Bank- 
ing; Foreign Commerce and Shipping; Agriculture in 

Relation to the Tariff; Pioneer Life and Ideals. 


Part III. Tue AGRARIAN REVOLUTION AND THE 
OPENING OF THE FAR West, 1860-1900 


General Features of the Agrarian Revolution; the 
Public Lands; Agriculture in the New England 
States; in the Middle Atlantic States; in the South 


Atlantic States; in the North Central States; in the . 


South Central States; the Range and Ranch Cattle 
Industry; Agriculture in the Western States; Growth 
of Internal Trade and Domestic Markets; Expansion 
of Agricultural Exports and Foreign Markets; Rise 
and Growth of Farmers’ Associations; the Farmer in 
Relation to Politics and to Legislation. 


Part IV. THe REORGANIZATION OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL INpuUsTRY, 1900-1919 


The Public Lands; the New Agriculture; Recent 
Developments in Internal Trade; Recent Changes in 
Foreign Commerce; Agriculture in Reconstruction. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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which in turn would influence and modify the tendencies 
in the neighbor states.” 


The neglect which the development of the suffrage has 
generally encountered on the part of historians makes this 
book a peculiarly valuable one for reference purposes. 
Teachers in secondary schools will find the chapters on 
“The End of Property and Taxpaying Qualifications,” 
“ Aliens and the Suffrage,” “ Beginnings of Woman. Suf- 
frage,” “ Disfranchising the Negro,” and “Woman Suf- 
frage Since the Civil War,” especially useful. The three 
tables and the one chart will also be found of value in the 
class-room. Type, paper and binding of the volume are be- 
yond reproach. Howakrp C. 
University of Chicago High School. 


Woops, H. Cuartes. The Cradle of the War: The Near 
East and Pan-Germanism, with a Foreword by A. Law- 
rence Lowell. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1918. Pp. 
360. $2.50. 

This book is a study, in a comparatively few pages, of 

the connection between the Near East and the World War. 

Nine chapters out of the twelve are devoted to the Balkan 

region, to each nation separately and the part it played in 

the World War, the “ Military Highways of the Balkans” 

(especially valuable), and the campaigns in that peninsula 

up to July, 1918. One chapter deals with Mesopotamia, 

and the concluding chapter is upon the Mittel-Europa idea, 
with some suggestions for the future peace in the Balkans. 

There is a short postscript, already obsolete, however, which 

is preceded by a forty-page historical summary of the Bal- 

kan events leading up to the breaking out of the World 

War. 

The book naturally suggests other publications along the 
same line, those by Jastrow and Cheradame in particular, 
but it is unlike the works of the former in dealing mainly 
with the European side, and differs from the latter in be- 
ing less impressionistic and more of an attempt to assemble 
and summarize all the really vital factors in the situation. 
These conclusions, especially those on the Bulgarian griev- 
ances, on the Salonica expedition, and on the proper terri- 
torial settlements in the Balkans, may now seem unaccept- 
able to many. September, October and November of last 
year brought changes in the Balkan atmosphere that Doctor 
Woods was not able to foresee. Aside from following the 
first and erroneous version of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
concerning the Caucasus (page 76), the text is free from 
conspicuous errors or inaccuracies. 


The accessories are on the whole to be praised, and in- 
clude a brief unannotated bibliography, including some ex- 
cellent magazine articles; an index apparently workable 
and adequate, maps where one would expect them, quite 
clear, accurate, and usable; illustrations of a character less 
trite than usual and really serving to illustrate the text. 

The book is mainly based upon lectures delivered before 
the Lowell Institute of Boston in 1917-1918, and does not 
claim to give an exhaustive account of all the events which 
have taken place during the period it covers. Much of the 
material is well known already to students of the Near 
East, but Doctor Woods has performed a service by putting 
it in a form that is easily comprehended. This book, 
rather than some more erudite works, will find a place in 
public libraries, owing to the clarity and restraint of its 
style, and its informative value on all the crucial events 
leading up to the crisis of 1914 and the development of the 
war in the Near East. 


A. I. ANDREWS. 
Tufts College. 


Marriott, J. A. R. The European Commonwealth, Prob- 
lems Historical and Diplomatic. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1918. Pp. xi, 370. $7.50. 


This work is a collection of fourteen essays on problems 
of international reorganization presented by the war and 
published by the author in various reviews during the war. 
The volume itself appeared before peace was concluded. The 
author is not an advocate of just the kind of league of na- 
tions as is proposed in the treaty of peace, but he sees 
clearly that some kind of an agreement to place force behind 
international law is necessary, and there can be little doubt 
that his reasoning would bring him to a support of the 
present peace treaty as the best that can now be secured. 

In his introductory essay prepared for this volume, he 
says: “There is indeed a consensus of opinion that if the 
present war ends without a serious and sustained effort for 
the better organization of peace, the bankruptcy of modern 
statesmanship would stand confessed.” “ For the last few 
centuries we have regarded the sovereign state as the final 
stage in the evolution of European society, as the last word 
in the science of the state. But the doctrine of state- 
sovereignty has landed us in anarchy. It is clearly neces- 
sary to reconsider the validity of the premises from which 
most of our most cherished deductions have been drawn. 
Among these is the hitherto accepted basis of international 
relations.” In the light of this need he presents discus- 
sions of such problems as the Hohenzollern tradition, the 
status of the small nation, the problem of Poland, Ireland’s 
position, the Near East, and the Adriatic problem. These 
he discusses with the thoroughness which one would expect 
from one of the greatest British scholars in the field of po- 
litical science. 

Writing before the peace conference met, he concludes his 
study with the statement, among others, that “it will be 
the task of prudent statesmanship gradually to transform a 
League into a Commonwealth; a temporary alliance into 
an organic polity, endowed with organs appropriate to the 
higher stage of political development, with a legislature, an 
executive, and a judiciary. But to attempt to include in 
such a commonwealth states which are in very different 
stages of political growth is only to court the failure which 
inevitably overtook the League of Autocrats.” 

Dawson 
Hunter College of the City of New York. 


Perhaps the most important as well as the most itisfac 
tory account of Bolshevism that has yet appeared is that 
by Ambassador Daniel R. Francis entitled, “The League 
of Nations vs. Bolshevism ” (World’s Work for September), 


in which he says: “In my judgment the remedy is the 
prompt ratification of the Peace Treaty together with the 
adoption of the covenant of the League of Nations... . The 


longer the ratification is delayed the greater the danger will 
become.” 


Frank H. Simonds, in writing of “The European Reac- 
tion” (Review of Reviews for October), says, in speaking 
of Rumania, “ Henceforth she is a nation, whose military 
and economic resources, whose army, whose grain, whose 
oil, whose minerals, give her a position quite unlike that 
which she occupied when she was only the largest of the 
Balkan States. Actually she is greater to-day and infinitely 
more powerful than were all the Balkan States at the open- 
ing of the war.” 


In the October Century, William Warfield has an interest- 
ing account of a trip through Montenegro (“In Montenegro 
To-day ”), in which he particularly emphasizes the suffer- 
ing of women. 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN CURRENT ISSUES OF 
AMERICAN AND BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


By Leo F. Stock. 


EUROPE, GENERAL, MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Origins of Civilization. James H. Breasted (Scien 
tific Monthly, November). 

Study of the Ancients. Albert B. Hart (Harvard Grad- 

_ uates Magazine, September). 

Problems in Delphian Chronology. Allan C. Johnson 
(American Journal of Philology, July-September). 

The First League of Nations. Rev. G. G. Warren (New 
China Review, August). The meeting of fourteen na- 
tions, held at Sung, 546 B. C., to stop the wars of the 
barons. 

The Ecclesiastical Policy of Constantine and that of Diocle- 
tian. Alice Gardner (History, October). 

Democracy or Disaster. William T. Laprade (South Atlan- 
tic Quarterly, October). 


THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


Field-Marshal Allenby’s Campaigns. Major Lindsay Bash- 
ford (Fortnightly Review, October). 

The Victory at Sea, II, III. Rear-Adm. W. S. Sims 
(World’s Work, October, November). 

The One Hundred Best Books on the War. Frank P. 
Stockbridge (World’s Work, London, October). 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The Aids of the English Boroughs. Carl Stephenson (Eng- 
lish Historical Review, October). 

The Slave in Upper Canada. W. R. Riddell (The Journal 
of Negro History, October). 


UNITED STATES. 


Benedict Arnold, First Governor of Rhode Island. Hamil- 
ton B. Tompkins (Bulletin of the Newport Historical 
Society, October). 

The Indian Trails Along the Connecticut River. George B. 
Upham (Granite Monthly, October). 

The History of Discipline in the Navy. Charles R. Williams 
(D. A. R. Magazine, November). Reprinted from 
U. 8. Naval Institute Proceedings. 

The Voyage of Juan Perez to the Northwest Coast in 1774. 
Nellie V. Sanchez (Grizzly Bear, November). 

The Invalid Regiment and Its Colonel. John C. Fitz- 
patrick (D. A. R. Magazine, November). The story of 
the regiment of invalids commanded by Colonel Lewis 
Nicola during the Revolution. 

The Military Organizations of the American Revolution, 
IIt. Grace M. Pierce (D. A. R. Magazine, November). 
Reorganizing the Army. 

Leon Victor Prudon: Being the Record of One of Califor- 
nia’s Earliest Pioneers. Charley Prudhomme (Grizzly 
Bear, November). 

The Somervell Expedition to the Rio Grande, 1842. Ster- 
ling B. Hendricks (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
October ). 

James W. Fannin, Jr., in the Texas Revolution, I. Ruby 
C. Smith (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Octo- 
ber). 

Border Troubles Along the Rio Grande, 1848-1860. J. Fred 
Rippy (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, October). 

Reconstruction and Education in South Carolina. Edgar 
W. Knight (South Atlantic Quarterly, October). 

Chapters of Roosevelt’s Life, V. William R. Thayer 
(North American Review, November). 

Life of General Pershing. George MacAdam 
Work, November). 


( World’s 


FOREIGN COMMENT 


UPON 


Collected Materials for the Study of the War 


lished on this side of the Atlantic. 


orders. 


An English view, from History (London), October, 1919: “‘ Mr. Albert E. McKin- 
ley’s Collected Materials for the Study of the War is a veritable encyclopedia in minia- 
ture, better as an aid to teaching the history of the war than anything we have seen pub- 
The Materials contain an elaborate bibliography, 
maps, essays on the geography of the war and how to study it, a syllabus for a course of 
study, a ‘ topical outline of the war,’ and a selection from President Wilson’s Addresses, 
from United States statutes relating to the war, and from executive proclamations and 
These last indicate a scholastic attention to civics up to date for which there is 
not the remotest parallel in British education.” 


Revised and enlarged edition, 220 pages. 


Price, 80 cents net 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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WARNING! 


This announcement is addressed to teachers of history, high school principals, 
city school superintendents, college and university purchasing authorities. 


The success of our new class-room maps 


Breasted Ancient History Series Meps) 
Harding European History Series (25_Ms) 
Hart-Bolton American History Series (24 "2s) 


| has encouraged an unscrupulous competitor to mislead prospective purchasers of 
maps. Realizing the standing of our editors, and in an attempt to profit by our pub- 

licity, in which the names of our editors are always closely identified with our prod- 
| ucts, this competitor has adopted the subterfuge of placing on his map covers the 
| names of some of our editors under the caption, ‘‘Authorities Consulted.”’ 

The maps in question have been condemned by several states, among them In- 
diana and New York, and they have been characterized by competent school men as 
“not worth the paper they are printed on.”” You cannot afford to spend money on 
material of that kind. 

Insist on the genuine. Every map in our series bears the name of its editor or 
editors, as well as our name. To make sure that you are getting the genuine, look for 
our firm name. Fill in, cut out and mail the coupon below if you desire additional 
particulars on our products. 


These maps are on display in the Grand Central Palace, Educational Section, New York City. 


Sales Representatives Wanted. Former School Men Preferred. Please Write. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


School Map Publishers in touch with the Scholars of the World 
460 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send particulars on items checked: 


(|) Breasted Ancient History Maps [_] Denoyer-Geppert New Geography Maps 
|] Harding European History Maps (_] Philips’ Commercial and Industrial Maps 
|_] Hart-Bolton American History Maps (_] Desk and Wall Outline Maps 

Name _ School. 

Address 


H 12-19 
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Continuing The History Teacher's Magazine 


Abbott, Frank F., 
Classical History 
America, 121. 

Abolition of Feudalism in France, by 
H. E. Bourne, 460. 

Agricultural History Society, 341. 

Agriculture, American, as a Field for 
Historical Study, 8. 

Alabama History Teachers, 206. 

Alliances, 1814 to 1919, 209-227. 

America, My Country, sung by J. K. 
Grondahl, 206. 

American Historical Association, 388, 
513; no meeting in 1918, 76; list of 
Commitees for 1919, 146. 

American Historical Publications of the 
Past Decade, by George M. Dutcher, 
508. 

American History, guiding principles in 
high schools, 82. 

American History in Fiction, by Gertrude 
Buck, 384. 


Some Reflections in 
and Its Trend in 


Anglo-American Diplomatic Relations 
During the Last Half-Century, by 


Charles H. Levermore, 436. 
Anglo-American Entente, Cross, Arthur 
L. English History as an Influence in 
Promoting a Closer Anglo-American 
Entente, 254-256. 
Armenian Problem, by J. E. Wrench, 12. 
Ashley, R. L., Social Sciences in the High 
School, 329. 
Associations of History 
Walter H. Cushing, 499. 


Teachers, by 


Background of Germany’s Hold on Rus- 
sia, by E. N. Curtis, 246. 

Bepler, Doris W., The Class as a Produc- 
tive Factor, 194. 

Bidwell, Mae C., Confederation and the 
Constitution, 260. 

Bobbie After the War, 138. 

Bogart, Ernest L., Money Cost of the 
War, 310. 

Bolshevism, 18-20. 

Bond, Beverley W., Jr., Course for the 
Better Understanding of Latin-Amer- 
ica, 374. 


Book Reviews, arranged alphabetically, 
under author’s names: 


Adams, Henry, Education of, Autobiog- 
raphy, 344. 

Beard, C. A., and Bagley, W. C., The 
History of the American People, 91. 
seazley, R., Forbes, N., and Birkett, 
G. A., Russia, 205. 

Blumenthal, Daniel, Alsace-Lorraine, 33. 

Brooks, Robert C., Government and Poli- 
tics of Switzerland, 392. 

Chapin, F. Stuart, An Historical Intro- 
duction to Social Economy, 32. 

Chapman, Charles E., History of Spain, 
267. 

Chitwood, Oliver P., The Immediate 
Causes of the Great War, 201. 

Cleveland, Frederick A., and Joseph 
Shafer, Democracy in Reconstruction, 
517. 


January-DeEcEMBER, 1919 


Book 


Code, G. B., War and the Citizen, 92. 

Cooper, Lane, The Greek Genius, 148. 

Corwin, Edward S., The President’s Con- 
trol of Foreign Relations, 93. 

Cram, R. A., The Substance of Gothic, 
35. 

Davis, William S., Roots of the War, 344. 

Dole, Charles F., The New American 
Citizen, 92. 

Faris, John T., Old Roads Out of Phila- 
delphia, 90. 

Farrand, Max, Development of 
United States from 
World Power, 201. 

Gauss, Christian, Why We Went to War, 
202. 

Geiser, Karl F., Democracy versus Au- 
tocracy, 266. 

Gerard, James W., Face to Face with 
Kaiserism, 146. 

Giddings, Franklin H., The Responsible 
State, 204. 

Grant, A. J. A., History of Europe, 342. 

Hackett, Francis, Study in Nationalism, 
266. 

Hall-Quest, Alfred F., Textbook, How to 
Use and Judge It, 267. 

Harper, Florence MacLeod, 
Russia, 147. 

Hart, Albert B., New American History, 
92. 

Haskins, Charles 
tions, 391. 

Hearnshaw, F. J. C., Main Currrents in 
European History, 147. 

Huard, Frances W., My Home in the 
Field of Honor, 343. 

Hughes, Dorothy. Illustrations of Chau- 
cer’s England, 35. 

Humphrey, Grace, Illinois, 34. 

Imbrie, Robert W., Behind the Wheel of 
a War Ambulance, 460. 

Jones, Henry W., Safe and 
Democracy, 24. 

Jordan, David S., Democracy and World 
Relations, 345. 

Kerner, Robert J., The Jugo-Slav Move- 
ment, 33. 

Larned, J. N., William Howard Taft, 
Donald E. Smith and Grace F. Cald- 
well, English Leadership, 460. 

Latane, John H., From [solation to Lead- 
ership, 343 

Latourette, Kenneth 
Japan, 343. 

Lavell. C. F., and Payne, C. E., Imperial 
England, 345. 

Leffingwell, Georgia W., Social and Pri- 
vate Life at Rome in the Time of 
Plautus and Terence, 393. 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, Greater European 
Governments, 460. 

McLaughlin, A. C., and Van Tyne, C. H., 
A History of the United States for 
Schools, 91. 

Marriott, J. A. R., European Common- 
wealth, Problems Historical and Diplo- 
matie, 518. 


the 
Colonies to a 


Runaway 


Norman Institu- 


Unsafe 


Development of 


Book REevirEws—Continued. 

Martin, Berthe, France and Democracy, 
393. 

Martin, Edward 8., The Diary of a Na- 
tion, 35. 

Michener, Anna, Survey of Instruction in 
Civics in New York City High Schools, 

Monroe, Paul, and Miller, Irving, Ameri- 
can Spirit, a Basis for World Democ- 
racy, 266. 

Mowat, R. B., Later Middle Ages, 392. 

Muhlon, Wilhelm, Vandal of Europe, 268. 

Muir, Ramsay, National Self-Govern- 
ment, 461. 

Murray, Louise W., The Story of Some 
French Refugees, 202. 


Ogg, F. A., and Beard, C. A., National 
Governments and the World War, 204. 

Page, Ralph W., Dramatic Moments in 
American Diplomacy, 268. 

Pelzer, Louis, Marches of the Dragoons 
in the Mississippi Valley, 90. 

Petrunkenitch, Alexander, etc., The Rus- 
sian Revolution, 33. 

Pitman, Frank W., Development of the 
British West Indies, 89. 

Poole, Ernest, “The Dark People”: 
Russia’s Crisis, 89. 

Porter, Kirk H., History of Suffrage in 
the United States, 517. 

Reeves, Francis B., Russia, Then and 
Now, 206. 

Rothschild, Alonzo, “ Honest Abe,” Early 
Life of Lincoln, 34. 

Russell, Bertrand, Proposed Roads to 
Freedom, Socialism, Anarchism and 
Syndicalism, 516. 

Schapiro, J. S., Modern and Contem- 
porary European History, 34. * 

Sharpless, Isaac, Political Leaders of 
Provincial Pennsylvania, 460. 

Simpson, Mabel E., Supervised Study in 
American History, 89. 

Speare, M. E., and Norris, W. B., World 
War Issues and Ideals, 148. 

Stoddard. L., and Glenn, F., Stakes of the 
War, 204. 

Swift, Fletcher H., Education in Ancient 
Israel from Earliest Times to 70 A. D., 
516. 

Tappan, Eva M., The Little Book of the 
War, 205. 

Tappan, Eva M., Our European Ances- 
tors, 204. 

Teggart. Frederick J., Processes of His- 
tory, 269. 

Thwaites, R. G., and Kendall, C. N., A 
History of the United States for Gram- 
mar Schools, 91. 

Tufts, James H., Real Business of Liv- 
ing, 268. 

Violette, Eugene M., A History of Mis- 
souri, 90. 

Walsh, Correa M., The Climax of Civili- 
zation, 202. 

Webster, Hutton, Readings in Medieval 
and Modern History, 33. 

Wilson, Woodrow, State, The, 460. 
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Book REVIEws—Continued. 
Wisconsin, University of, War Book of 
the, 341. 
Woodburn, James A., and Moran, Fran- 
cis, Citizen and the Republic, 344. 
Woods, H. Charles, Cradle of the War: 
Near East and Pan-Germanism, 178. 
Woodson, Carter G., A Century of Ne- 
gro Migration, 201. 
Young, Francis B., Marching on Tanga, 
35. 


Bourne, H. E., Source-Study for College 
Classes, Abolition of Feudalism in 
France, 465. 

British and French Imperialism in North 
America, by A. H. Buflington, 489. 

British Colonial Policy, by A. P. Scott, 
14, 

British Empire and What It Stands For, 
by G. F. Zook, 127. 

Brown, Everett 8., The Food Administra- 
tion, 242. 

Buck, Gertrude, American History in Fic 
tion, 384. 

Buffington, A. H., British and French Im- 
perialism in North America, 489. 

Burnett, Edmund C., 1919 in the Light of 
1788, 171. 

Burr, Merrill J., Closed versus Open Book 
Test, 258. 


California Commissison on European 
History Course, 391. 

Canada—Our Neglected Neighbor, by 
Carl Wittke, 485. 

Canada, Relations of the United States 
to, 5. 

Charts to Illustrate Federal Government, 
by Mark C. Miels, 515. 

Chase, Wayland J., Book Review Depart 
ment edited by, 33, 89, 146, 201, 266, 
342, 391, 460, 516; Criticism of the Re- 
port of the Committee on Teaching 
History, 389. 

China Since 1914, by Kenneth S. La- 
tourette, 428-431. 

Chinese and Occidental History, 238-239. 

Citizenship, Teaching of, 323. 

Civies, See Government, Instruction in. 

Clark, John B., Some Effects of the War 
on the Teaching of History and Civies, 
389, 

Clark, Victor S., German Press and the 
War, 425. 

Clarke, Mary P., College Museum, 383. 

Class as a Productive Factor, by D. W. 
Bepler, 194. 

Class Methods in History Teaching, 256 
262. 

Classical History in America, 121-126. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Americanization Com- 
mittee, 512. 

Closed versus Open Book Test, by Merrill 
J. Burr, 258. 

College Museum, by Mary P. Clarke, 383. 

Colleges, History in, War Aims Course, 
20-22; Suggestions for Far Eastern 
History, 131; Method of Noting and 
Arranging Material, 192-193; Produc- 
tive History Classes, 194-196; Clarke, 
Mary P., College Museum, 383-384; 
Bourne, H. E., Source Study for College 
Classes—Abolition of Feudalism in 
France, 465-474; Wittke, Carl, Canada 
—Our Neglected Neighbor, 485-488; 
questionnaire on history courses, 512. 


Colonial Conference, British, 16. 

Colonial Policy, British, 6-8, 14-17. 

Commission of California Appointed in 
1917 to Recommend a One-Year Course 
in European History, Final Report, 294. 

Committee Activity, Knowlton, Daniel 
C., Decade of Committee Activity, 498- 
499. 

Committee on History and Education for 
Citizenship, statement of organization, 
program and aims, 190; preliminary 
report, 273; report of progress, 349; 
Criticism of Report, 389; Open Letter 
from, 448. 

Committee on Teaching Citizenship, 340. 

Committees of Public Information, 1863- 
1866, by E. E. Ware, 65. 

Confederation and the Constitution, by 
Mae C. Bidwell, 260. 

Congress, Stock, Leo F., Summary of the 
War Legislation of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, 101-419, 

Conspicuous Educational Failure, by E. 
Dawson, 77. 

Constitution, Ratification of, compared 
with League of Nations, 171-174. 

Coulomb, Charles A., Recent Historical 
Publications, 35, 94, 149, 209, 270, 346, 
395, 462; Helping the Elementary His- 
tory Teacher, 455; Decade of Changes 
in Elementary School History, 500. 

Course for the Better Understanding of 
Latin-America, by Beverley W. Bond, 
Jr., 374. 

Course in World History, by Calvin O. 
Davis, 451. 

Crawford, C. C., India To-day, 117. 

Criticism of the Report of the Committee 
on Teaching History, 389. 

Cross, Arthur L., English History as an 
Influence in Promoting a Closer Anglo- 
American Entente, 254. 

Current Events Through Pictures, by 
D. C. Knowlton, 24. 

Currrent Events Mind, by William H. 
Ellison, 381. 

Curtis, Eugene N., The Background of 
Germany’s Hold on Russia, 246. 

Cushing, Walter H., Associations of His- 
tory Teachers, 499. 


Davis, Calvin O., Course in World His- 
tory, 451. 

Dawson, Edgar, A Conspicuous Educa- 
tional Failure, 77; Decade of Govern- 
ment in the Schools, 504. 

Debt of America to France, by T. W. 
Gosling, 377. 

Decade of Changes in Elementary School 
History, by Charles A. Coulomb, 500. 
Decade of Committee Activity, by Daniel 

C. Knowlton, 498. 

Decade of Government in the Schools, by 
Edgar Dawson, 504. 

Decade of History Teaching, 497. 

Democracy, Foster, Henry A., Study of 
Currrent History a Basis of Democ- 
racy, 338-339. 

Democracy, March of, a masque, 29. 

Dodd, William E., Great Loyalty in 
America, 363. 

Dole, Sara L., California Commissison on 
European History Course, Minority 
Report, 391. 

Drama for Schools, The March of 
Democracy, 29; The Drama of the 
Powers, 132. 


Drama of the Powers, by D. Horton, 132. 


Dutcher, George M., American Historica] 
Publications of the Past Decade, 508. 


Kconomie History of American Agricul- 
ture as a Field of Study, by L. B. 
Schmidt, 8. 

kconomiec Mobilization of the United 
States for the War of 1917, 37-50. 

Etfects of the War on Foreign Trade, by 
S. Litman, 74. 7 

Elementary Schools, history in, super- 
vised study in eighth grade, 85; lessons 
on reconstruction, 138-144; program of 
Committee on History and Education 
for Citizenship, 190; Committee on 
History and kducation for Citizenship 
in Schools, Preliminary Report, 273- 
281; Buck, Gertrude, American History 
in Fiction, 384-387; Coulomb, Charles 
A., Helping the Elementary History 
Teacher, 455-458; Coulomb, Charles 
A., Decade of Changes in Elementary 
School History, 500-501; Gerson, Ar- 
mand J., History in the Grades, 501- 
502. 

‘llison, William H,, 
Mind, 38]. 


Current Events 


England, The Government of, 68-71. 
English History as an Influence in Pro- 


moting a Closer Anglo-American En- 
tente, by Arthur L. Cross, 254. 
‘uropean History, Harnett, Jane E., One- 
Year Course in European History, 282- 
288; Sub-Committee of the European 
History Commission for the Peninsula 
District, Report, 288-289; Commission 
of California Appointed in 1917 to 
Recommend a One-Year Course in Eu 
ropean History, Final Report, 294-298. 
European Neutrals and the Peace Con- 
ference, by L. M. Larson, 71. 
Experiment in Individual Instruction in 
History, by B. L. Pierce, 86. 


Far East: Suggested Addition to History 
Curriculum, by K. S. Latourette, 131.” 

Farmer, Hallie, Supervised Study of 
Eighth Year History, 85 

Federal Government, Miels Mark C., 
Charts to Illustrate Federal Govern 
ment, 515. 

Feudalism, Bourne, H. E., Source Study 
for College Classes—Abolition of Feu- 
dalism in France, 465-474. 

Few Territorial Problems, by Lawrence 
M. Larson, 312. 

Flag, American, new evidence upon its 
origin, 181-184. 

Fling, Fred M., Use of Sources in History 
Teaching During the Last Decade 
(1909-1919), 507. 

Food Administration, by FE. S. Brown, 
242. 

Foreign Opinion of Germany before 1914, 
by C. W. Park, 178. 

Foreign Trade, Effects of the Was Upon, 
74. 

Foster, Henry A., Study of Current His- 
tory a Basis of Democracy, 338 

France, Gosling, T. W., Yorktown Day, 
October 19, 377-381. 

France, Her Part in the War, 184 

French Imperialism, Buffington, A. H., 
British and French Imperialism in 
North America, 489-496. 

French Revolution, Bourne, H. E., Source 
Study for College Classes—Abolition of 
Feudalism in France, 465-474. 
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Gale, Allan Murray, Serbia’s Work in 
the Great War, 432. 

German Press and the War, by Victor S. 
Clark, 425. 

Germany, Foreign Opinion of, 178-181. 

Germany, Hold on Russia, 246-253. 

Germany, The New, 175-177. 

Gerson, Armand J., History 
Grades, 501. 

Godshaw, Esther, Graphic Civics Exhibit, 
oot. 

Gosling, Thomas W., New International- 
ism, 315; Yorktown Day, October 19, 


in the 


wid. 

Government, Instruction in, A conspicu- 
ous educational failure, 77-79; Dawson, 
Edgar, Decade of Government in the 
Schools, 504-507. 

Government of England, by E. Kimball, 
OS 

Graphic Civics Exhibit, by Esther God- 
shaw, 334. 

Great Loyalty 
E. Dodd, 363. 

Grondahl, Jens K., America, My Country, 
song, 

Guiding Principles in American History 
Teaching, by H. B. Wilson, 82. 


in America, by William 


Hall, W. L., Current Periodical Articles 
on Teaching History, 93, 191, 347, 388. 

Harding, Samuel B., Communication on 
the Forged Thyssen Pamphlet, 32; 
What the War Should Do for Our His- 
tory Methods, 189. 


Harnett, Jane FE., One-Year Course in 
European History, 282. 
Harrison, Violet, Socialized Recitation 


from the Students’ Standpoint, 258. 

Hastings, George E., Some New Evidence 
on the Origin of the Stars and Stripes, 
181. 

Heckel, Albert K., The War 
in the Colleges, 20. 

Helping the Elementary History Teacher, 
by Charles A. Coulomb, 455. 

Hill, Edward E., Neglected Subject 
Our Publie School Curriculum, 335. 

Historical Articles in Periodicals, listed 
by Leo F. Stock, 271, 347, 393, 463, 519. 

History in the Grades, by Armand J. 
Gerson, 501. 

History Teachers, Cushing, Walter H., 
Associations of History Teachers, 499- 
500 

History Teachers, and the League of Na- 
tions, 146. 

Hopkinson, Francis, Share in Designing 
\merican Flag, 181-184. 

Horton. Douglas, The Drama of the Pow- 
ers, 132. 

How Our Schools Miss the Spirit of Citi- 
zenship, by Jennie M. Turner, 328. 

Hungary, Revolution in, 239-242. 


\ims Course 


in 


Imperialism, Buffington, A. 
and French Imperialism 
America, 489-496. 

India To-day, by C. C. Crawford, 117. 

Indiana Teachers’ Association, 388. 

Intercollegiate Commission on Extension 
Courses, 388. 

International 
Rights, 515. 

Towa. University of, 
512. 

Italy’s Achievement in the Great War, by 
Paul V. B. Jones, 369. 


in 


British 
North 


Protection of Religious 


College History in, 


Japan and the Great War, by P. J. Treat, 
233. 

Jones, Paul V. B., Italy’s Achievement in 
the Great War, 369. 


Kimball, Everett, 
England, 68. 

Knowlton, Daniel C., Decade of Commit- 
tee Activity, 498. 

Kohler, Max J., International Protection 
of Religious Rights, 515. 


The Government of 


Lantern Slides, in Studying the World 
War, 23. 

Larson, Laurence M., The Socialistie Up- 
heaval in Europe, 18; European Neu- 
trals and the Peace Conference,’ 71; 
When the War Machine Broke Down, 
115; The New Germany, 175; Revolu- 
tion in Hungary, 239; A Few Territor- 
ial Problems, 312. 

Latin-America, Bond, Beverley W., Jr., 
Course for the Better Understanding of 
Latin-America, 374-376. 

Latourette, Kenneth 8., Synchronization 
of Chinese and Occidental History, 
238; Far East: A Suggestion for His- 
tory Curriculum, 131; China Since 
1914, 428. 

League of Nations, History Teachers’ 
Relation to, 146; preliminary bibliog- 
raphy of, 151-159; cpinion upon, com- 
pared with that of constitution in 1788, 
171-174; draft of, reported February 
14, 1919, 221; Gosling, Thomas W., 
New Internationalism, 315-322. 

Legislation: Stock, Leo F., Summary of 
the War Legislation of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, 401-419. 

Levermore, Charles H., Anglo-American 
Diplomatic Relations During the Last 
Half-Century, 436. 

Litman, Simon, Effects of the War on 
Foreign Trade, 74. 

London Historical Headquarters, 88. 

Loyal Publication Societies, 65. 


McLinn, Charles B., The 
Democracy—A Masque 
Day Celebrations, 29. 

March of Democracy 
C. B. MeLinn, 29. 

Massachusetts Security League, 388. 

Memorandum of a Method of Noting and 
Arranging Material in Research, by 
B. Mitchell, 192. 

Middle States Association of History 
Teachers, 253. 

Miels, Mark C., Charts to Illustrate Fed- 
eral Government, 515. 

Military History Prize, 388. 

Mitchell, Broadus, Memorandum of a 
Method of Noting and Arranging Ma- 
terial in Research, 192. 

Money Cost of the War, by Ernest L. 
Bogart, 310. 

Mosque of Hebron, 459. 

Museum, Clarke, Mary P., 
Museum, 383-384. 


of 
Victory 


March 
for 


A Masque, by 


College 


National Security League, civie work of, 
206. 

Nebraska State Historical Society, 447. 
Neglected Subject in Our Public School 
Curriculum, by Edward E. Hill, 335. 
Neutrals and the Peace Conference, 71- 

74. 


New England Association, 265. 

New Germany, by L. M. Larson, 175. - 

New Internationalism, by Thomas W. 
Gosling, 315. 

New York City Conference of History 
Teachers, 206. 

Newhall, Richard A., With the First Di- 
vision, 357. 

Niagara Falls, Role of, in History, by 
C. O. Sauer, 57. 

Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen in the 
Light of 1788, by E. C. Burnett, 171. 

Nobel Prize, 389. 

North America, Buffington, A. H., British 
and French Imperialism in North 
America, 489-496. 

Norwegian Nobel Institute, 389. 

Notebook and the Socialized Recitation, 
by A. Mackie. Ransom, 256. 

Note-taking, in research work, 192; a 
on history notebook, 196- 

98. 


Ohio History Teachers’ Association, 512. 

Ohio Valley Historical Association, 512. 

One or Two Years of European History 
in High Schools, 282. - 

One-Year Course in European History, by 
Jane E. Harnett, 282. 

Open Letter from the Committee on His- 
tory and Education for Citizenship, 
448. 

“Over There” in Siberia, by Laurence B. 
Packard, 481. 


Packard, Laurence B., “Over There” in 
Siberia, 481. 

Park, Clyde W., Foreign Opinion of Ger- 
many before 1914, 178. 

Pasadena Plan of Social Science Study, 
by R. L. Ashley, 329. 

Peace and Reconstruction, Preliminary 
Bibliography, 151-167. 

Peace Conference and European Neu- 
trals, 71-74. 

Periodical Articles on the Teaching of 
History, Current, listed by W. L. Hall, 
93, 191, 270, 347, 388. 

Periodical Literature, notes upon, by 
G. B. Richards, 51, 200, 265, 341, 387, 
447, 496, 511. 

Periodicals, Historical Articles in, listed 
by L. F. Stock, 271, 347, 393, 463, 519 
(see also Perfodical Literature, notes 
upon, and Teaching History). 

Pictures, Use of, in studying the World 
War, 23-24; in studying current events, 
24-28. 

Pierce, Bessie L., An Experiment in Indi- 
vidual Instruction in History, 86. 

Plum, H. G., United States and the 
World War, 198. 

Practical Economics in the High School, 
by I. F. Nestor, 80. 

Press, Clark, Victor S., German Press and 
the War, 425-428. 

Publications, Dutcher, George M., Ameri- 
can Historical Publications of the Past 
Decade, 508-511. 

Publications, Recent Historical, listed by 
C. A. Coulomb, 35, 94, 149, 209, 270, 
346, 395, 462. 


Questioning, in history classes, 86. 


Randall. James G., War Tasks and Ac- 
complishments of the Shipping Board, 
305. 
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Ransom, A. Mackie, Notebook and the 
Socialized Recitation, 256. 

Reconstruction, Some British Views on, 
95; Bobbie after the War, 138; and 
Peace, Bibliography of, 151-167. 

Relations During the Last Hundred 
Years Between the United States and 
Canada, by G. M. Wrong, 5. 

Report of Progress, 349. 

Research Work, Noting and Arranging 
Material, 192. 

Revolution in Hungary, by L. M. Larson, 
239. 

Richards, Gertrude B., Notes upon 
Periodical Literature, 51, 200, 265, 341, 
387, 447, 496, 511. 
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